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TWENTY YEARS AGO; 


A STORY OF REAL LIFE ON THE PRAIRIES. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE PRAIRIE BRIGANDS., 


ARMER WOODS was discon- 

tented and idle, and Satan finds 
temptations for the dissatisfied and 
work for the unemployed. If he had 
been busy, discontent might have 
spent itself in complaint; but being 
also idle, his inward and outward con- 
dition conspired to render him an easy 
prey to the seductions of vice and 
crime, which he who seeks may find, 
as well on the prairie as in the city. 
The smallest village contains those 
who are vicious and criminal, though 
the good citizen often wakes to the 
knowledge that he has really bad 
neighbors only under the crash of a 
great crime. 

There were two or three men in 
Buntingville who had little apparent 
business, and yet did not seem to lack 
the means of living as comfortably as 
their fellows. Smau scandal, which 
assiduously brushed the clothes of the 
saint, left these sinners to wear their 
foul garments in peace. The gods 
help them that help themselves ; and 
if one makes some effort at personal 


cleanliness, he will never lack gener- 
ous friends to tell him where to scrub, 
while one may be as dirty as he pleases 
if he is never caught trying to wash 
himself. 

These men flitted about in the town 
and country. They drank, gambled, 
kept fast horses, dickered in watches, 
jewelry, and buggies, and paid more 
promptly than anybody else for what 
they purchased. A detective police 
would have ferretted out the secret of 
their lives in twenty-four hours. Bunt- 
ingville did not even suspect them. 
To this fraternity of rogues, Stevens, 
who evidently had some private 
schemes to prosecute, joined himself, 
and soon became their leader. To this 
choice society he introduced Jacob 
Woods. ; 

Woods first discovered that they 
were pleasant fellows; then, that he 
had made a splendid trade of his gray 
mare for an almost perfect horse ; later, 
that they kept excellent liquor, and 
were capital company. The hard - 
working farmer relapsed into the most 
careless of husbandmen. He mounted 
his horse in the morning, spent the 
day from home, returned late at night 
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—perhaps with a friend—and spent 
the next day as the last. 

Mrs. Woods sorrowed and worked. 
Billy had become the male head of the 
family, and under his mother’s direc- 
tions performed wonders; but nothing 
could stay the progress of the farm to 
’ general disorder. Winter had come 
again, and little preparation had been 
made for the cold season. One morn- 
ing Woods rolled out of his bed late, 
still feeling the effects of a night's ca- 
rouse, of which his own once quiet 
house had been the scene. The faith- 
ful wife, who had for hours been busy 
with her hundred toils, tremblingly 
approached him. 

* Jake, we have no wood. Billy can 
enly cut and carry the limbs, and he 
says he cannot find any more this side 
of the run. I cut wood for last night 
and this morning myself, but the last 
stick is in the stove, and I can't leave 
the children now. Do, Jake, haul up 
some wood to-day. It is getting so 
cold, and the house has not been 
banked up this winter, and the win- 
dows are broken, and the boards off 
on the north side '* —— 

“ Hold on, Nance, that'll do; quite 
enough, I vow. Here, Bill! ABzd//” 

“The poor boy is out feeding the 
stock. Don’t ask him to get wood, 
I'm sure he can't.” 

“Hold your tongue, Nance; I reck- 
on I know my business. Liz! Liz /" 

* Liz has gone over to Swinton's to 
borrow aham for dinner. You said 
there 'd be some men here, and there 
was not a pound of meat in the house.” 

“A pretty how d’ ye do! Send for 
old Smith to kill some of the hogs 
down there. Johnny! Johnny /” 

“Johnny is watering the horses; 
trying to chop a hole in the ice down 
at the branch; I’m so afraid he'll 
freeze his fingers!" 

At this instant two younger children, 
girls of five and seven, came into the 
room, having their little aprons filled 
with chips they had been collecting in 
the yard. The sight seemed at once 
to shame and enrage the farmer. 


“Now, Nance, I always told you 
that you had no sense. You send 
these little brats out to dig up chips 
from under the snow, and there's the 
west end of the barn full of better 
wood than you ever burned. Liz, go 
down to the barn and tell Bill to bring 
up a basket of that last year’s corn in 
the west end of the barn to make a 
fire with. Now you see, wife, what 
comes of having a little mother wit.”’ 

“Burn the corn! Jake, that's worse 
than letting the cattle destroy the 
wheat. Oh me! what sha// we come 
to next ?”’ 

“Can't say, Nance. But I'm not 
fool enough to cut wood and let the 
corn rot in the barn. I’ve got more 
than I can feed; all the neighbors 
have, too. "T won't pay to haul to 
market; spile before next year. Better 
burn it and save elbow grease. Come, 
give me some breakfast. Here's a 
couple of X's; money makes the mare 
go. Get Smith to kill some pork and 
beef; I brought some coffee home last 
night. Brighten up, Nance; we'll 
come out all right, yet.” 

The wife did not take the money. 
She hesitated a moment, and then 
said : 

“ Where did you get that, Jake? I 
am sure you've sold nothing off the 
farm. Oh, Jake! I have such awful 
dreams! I dreamed last night that 
you gave me two bills, and they had 
blood on them.” 

The farmer shivered, but rallied and 
said playfully : 

“Suppose you look at these ; I reck- 
on there's no blood on ‘em: Them 's 
none of your red-dogs, but genuine 
down - easters. ‘Pon my soul, I begin 
to believe Yankees are good for some- 
thing; they make good money any- 
how —ef they did not hang on to it 
like death and damnation.” 

The wife had nervously taken the 
bills, and, fingering them carefully, 
suddenly dropped them with a scream. 

“It's come true! The dream's 
come true! There 's blood, red blood, 
on them!” 
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The farmer turned pale. The wife 
eyed him keenly, trembling in every 
limb. 

“There can 't be any blood, Nance. 
I got the bills from Fred Stevens, last 
night; I didn’t mean to tell you, but 
he lent me the money. I'm sure Fred 
came honestly by them.” 

He stooped and picked up the bills, 
but dropped them instantly, and shiv- 
ered and reeled on his feet. He sat 
down and looked at the stove, mutter- 
ing: 

“Worse than I thought. Can it be 
Fred 's done worse than he told me?” 

For some seconds there was silence. 
The children now coming in, looked 
on, wondering. The wife leaned on 
the bedpost and wept. The farmer 
went on muttering : 

“Blood! It can't be blood. Pick- 
ing up traps and horses is bad enough. 
But blood! That’s more’n I bar- 
gained for.” 

The wite did not seem to hear; the 
children could only wonder. He 
turned round at length and picked up 
the bills. The first had across the 
centre a faded red stain that might be 
blood ; but it never would have excited 
the suspicion in any one but a distrust- 
ful wife or a husband already commit- 
ted to courses his conscience disap- 
proved. The first shock over, the 
farmer rallied. He began to see that 
the stain was not necessarily blood ; it 
might result from a great many things. 
He had foolishly betrayed himself by 
his childishness, and became corre- 
spondingly angry. 

“A pretty scene we're making! 
Here, you brats, off to school with 
you; and Nance, put on your break- 
fast. Bill, saddle the sorrel and bring 
him up here.” 

The poor wife lifted herself from her 
bent posture over the bedpost, so hea- 
vy, so hopeless, so cold and benumbed 
with that terrible shock; but present 
duty is a true friend to the unfortunate. 
So God often tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb — giving it need of exer- 
cise. 


“ The children must have breakfast, 
and their dinners are not put up yet.” 

She spoke with routine calmness, 
and went about her tasks. She gave 
them food, put about them the coarse 
outer garments her own hands had 
made, kissed each more tenderly than 
she had ever done before since infan- 
cy, checked their wonder, and hurried 
them out of the door, breakfasted, pro- 
vided with dinner, and dresséd all in 
the space of fifteen minutes. 

At the door, she whispered to Lizzie, 
“Come back after you take the child- 
ren down to the schoolhouse. Billy 
can go after them to-night. I want 
you with me to-day.” 

She felt the need of something on 
which to lean, and turned instinctively 
to her oldest daughter. It was a frail 
reed, but it could bear a part of the 
weight. 

The breakfast soon smoked upon 
the board. The husband ate in silence; 
the wife went about the house, feeling 
crushed under a great burden, puzzling 
her dull brain for some help in her ter- 
rible misfortune. But no relief came. 
She was stunned, and might never 
come back to her former life; but at all 
events, must for hours live in only a 
semi- consciousness. Woods finished 
his meal, lit his pipe, and put on his 
overcoat. He fumbled over the but- 
tons longer than usual; he was evi- 
dently taking a resolution, At length 
he spoke : 

*‘Now, Nance, this business is not 
half so bad as you think; but mind 
what I tell you, old girl. Hold your 
tongue about this, if you know what's 
good for you.” 

“ Jake, you can 't hurt me, or fright- 
en me any more.” 

“Well, then, if you know what's 
good for the children.” 

Life came back at that challenge. 
The blood rushed scarlet into her face, 
her bosom heaved and her breath 
came thick and constrained. 

“Yes! poor children! poor child- 
ren!"’ And then she clutched his coat 
and convulsively grasped his hand. 
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“Promise me one thing, or I shall 
be desperate.” 

* What must I promise ?”’ 

“That the children shall not know, 
shall not help, shall not learn, in your 
new trade. Leave them to me —all | 
have in the world; don’t teach them 
your ‘ wit’ as you call it.” 

The wife's vulnerable point had a 
counterpart in Woods. 

‘No, you fool, I'll not teach them 
to be bad. D—— it, I don't mean to 
be bad myself. You're such a ninny, 
Nance!" 

“ But promise me, Jake!" 

“I promise, then. Have it to suit 
you. Only do n't be a goose any more, 
mistaking tobacco juice for blood. I 
suppose I must get bills right out of the 
mill for you after this.” 

“‘No, Jake; bring me none of your 
money ; I ‘Il manage somehow.” 

She turned away and went silently 
about her tasks. There was so much 
todo! The farmer rode off as usual. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
THE LETTER. 


William Simpson sat in his room on 
the second floor of the Buntingville 
hotel, holding in his hands a letter 
written in a feminine hand. The pe- 
rusal of it seemed to have disturbed 
him. The careless ease which usually 
sat gracefully upon him was replaced 
by a look of bewilderment. The rosy 
face was made for joy, for hilarity, and 
for love; but it could ill express any 
deep concern. Nor had he such a 
feeling ; it was simply astonishment. 
He re-read the last lines of the letter : 

“I have found it so hard to tell you 
this. No one else knows it now; but 
I cannot hope to conceal it long. I have 
said enough, I ain sure; but my mis- 
fortune makes me bold. My dear 
William, only one thing can save me 
from shame. I know you will do that 
thing. Do not,I beseech you, leave 
me to suffer what I have suffered all 
this week, for a single hour longer than 
is necessary. I am so unhappy that I 


would gladly exchange my lot for a 
death without sin. Do come to me. 
“ LILLy.” 

He laid down the note on the table 
and tried to think ; but he was so un- 
accustomed to the exercise that he grew 
more confused and uncertain. He read 
the note for the third time, and mut- 
tered to himself : 

“She wants me to marry her; is a 
plaguey nice girl; I like her; why 
should n't I splice to her?” 

There was arap at the door. He 
said “ Come in,” without raising his 
eyes. Fred Stevens walked in. 

“ How are you, Bill?” 

Simpson looked up, but did not re- 
ply. The surprise of being in a real 
difficulty had shocked him out of his 
wonted cordiality. Stevens walked up 
to the table and eyed the young man 
closely. 

“Melancholy, eh? Well, you are 
under conviction; the epidemic pre- 
vails just now. Better go down to the 
log church and enlist among the 
mourners. You will pass for a true 
penitent.” 

“Tam.” 

“Soho! I can give a good guess at 
another penitent. Shall I try?” 

“Tf you like.” 

“Well, then, here goes. It's Lill 
Jones.” 

Simpson turned scarlet, and dropped 
Lilly's letter upon the floor. The ad- 
venturer picked it up and put it in his 
pocket. Simpson sprang to his feet 
and grasped the coat of Stevens. 

“Come, Fred, this is too bad. Give 
me back my letter. You carry your 
jokes too far.” 

Stevens thrust the young man back 
into his chair, saying: 

“ This is no joke, Bill. — are in 
a scrape; I. know ail about it; keep 
cool, and I'll help you out. Raise the 
devil, and I'll send you and Lill to 
hell together.” 

“Give me back my letter.” 

“T shan’t do it.” 

“I°ll rouse the house and expose 


you. 





go 
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“And I'll collect the crowd and 


read the letter. I’ve no doubt it will 
be very entertaining. After that we ‘ll 
put it to vote, and if the majority de- 
cides that you are to have the letter, 
I'll fork over. Call the landlord and 
be to you.” 

The adventurer sat down in the best 
chair, and putting his feet on the table, 
fixed his sharp cold eyes on his victim. 
Simpson trembled, and turned alter- 
nately pale and red, but could not 
summon force to speak. 

“Come, now, Bill; it’s of no use to 
sulk. ‘Trust me, and find out, for once 
in your life, what it is to have a true 
friend. The letter is safe in my pock- 
et, and it wouldn't be in yours; Mrs. 
Grundy would have it in three days, if 
you kept it.” 

Simpson opened the stove-door, say- 
ing: ‘Put it in the stove, then; that 
will be safer yet.” 

“So ho! We get on, my hearty. It 
does contain some things you would n't 
like this virtuous public to know? 
Well, I shall not publish it, unless you 
make me. But it’s too precious to be 
burned.” 

“What do you mean, Fred? 
do you want?” 

“First, some proof that you trust 
me.” 

“Stealing a letter that way is a 
strange way to get a fellow’s confi- 
dence.” 

“Rather original, yes. The fact is, 
I’m original all over, a regular genius, 
born under the luckiest star on the 
blue bed - quilt that we all sleep under. 
Zounds ! Nobody else would have got 
such a sweet little true - love letter into 
the wrong pocket. It’s genius, Bill; 
better get under my protection.” 

The young man drew a long breath, 
and lifted his eyes. 

‘Suppose I-trust you, what next?” 

“Then we come to secondly. You 
are in a scrape; I can help you out of 
it; I'll do it on one condition.” 

“ And what is the condition ?”’ 

“That brings us to thirdly, lastly, 
and finally, viz.: | keep your secret; 





What 
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you shall keep mine. I help you; you 
shall help me. In short, we form an 
alliance, offensive and defensive, ce- 
mented by a regular everlasting friend- 
ship. Damon and Pythias were noth- 
ing to it. To begin with, give us a 
drink.” 

“ You know they keep no liquor in 
this house.” 

“Oh, I had forgotten. The liquor 
is down cellar, and I’m _ not initiated. 
All right; I carry the creature with 
me. Here's some prime old Monon- 
gahela; good for repentant sinners, 
prospective fathers, and horse thieves.” 

The young man leaped up, and with 
his eyes starting from their sockets, ex- 
claimed, 

‘Horse thieves!" 

“Sit down, Bill; you are excited. 
I'd like to know how much worse a 
horse thief is than the villain 
who has seduced the prettiest girl in 
Buntingville—at least the prettiest 
when one is out of it.” 

The young man shrunk back into 
his seat and leaned his head on the 
table. Stevens went on: 

“A horse thief steals horses ; a horse 
is worth in this region,éay one hun- 
dred dollars. I suppose you can tell 
me the exact money value of a girl's 
good name. What did you pay?” 

Simpson sprang to his feet and dealt 
the adventurer a blow that rolled him 
over on the floor. In his fall he over- 
turned the table and two or three 
chairs. The noise attracted the atten- 
tion of the landlord, who was passing 
through the hall without, and Stevens 
had hardly regained his feet when the 
publican came rushing in. Seeing the 
chairs and table rolled together on the 
floor, he asked 

“Why, what is the matter, Mr. Simp- 
son ?”” ‘ 

Stevens replied. 

“ Only a little spree of ours. By the 
way, we have spilled our Monongahe- 
la; here’s a dollar, landlord; you 
know the rest; we are all tight; hurry 
it up.” 

* But you know —— 





” 
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“Yes, —— it, I know the liquor is 
kept down cellar, and good fellows 
like Bill and myself can get the cellar 
open with those silver keys. Bring 
me the best you have, or I'll have 
your house searched to-morrow by a 
vigilance committee, headed by the 
ladies of the town. We did a nice 
thing that way over at Patriot City last 
week. The landlord of the Eagle 
swore he had n't a drop; we got a man 
drunk as the devil on a flask that I al- 
ways carry; we exhibited him, and got 
up a row; the upshot of it was that 
the women gutted the premises of our 
virtuous host, next day. The streets 
ran with prime good whiskey. You 
see, I’m posted.” 

The landlord went off for the liquor. 
Stevens turned to Simpson. 

“Now, young one, I might resent 
that little tumble; but I won't. You 
shall see that I have one of the Christ- 
ian virtues that is very rarely practiced. 
I'll forgive you; here, shake hands.” 

“No, give me my letter, or I'll pro- 
claim you as a horse thief.”’ 

“And I'll proclaim you as the sedu- 
cer of Lill Jones. I can prove my 
charge, and you can ’t prove yours.” 

Simpson hesitated a moment, and 
then said : 

“Well, I deserve it all; I shall go 
to-morrow and marry the girl. That 
will make all square.” 

“Yes, and a little more than square. 
The community will be feasted on 
scandal for a whole month. Gossip is 
so sweet! Buntingville has not had 
such a delicious bit of it since the town 
was born. Pshaw, Bill! you are not 
such a fool. Respect the feelings of 
the girl at all events; don’t break her 
heart while you pretend to mend her 
character.” 

Simpson burst into tears. The very 
thing he had felt an hour before as a 
great sacrifice, now seemed to him be- 
yond measure desirable. But even 
that sacrifice would not save Lilly's 
feelings. He knew that if her error 
was proclaimed, the poor girl must 
suffer as a wife only less than she 
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could suffer if he did not marry her. It 
seemed hard that he could not quietly 
repair his wrong. He did not know 
that every wrong is by nature irrepara- 
ble. Diseases are said to be cured, 
but they subtract from the vital force 
of the paticnt somewhat that can never 
be regained. So wrongs are said to be 
repaired ; but they are in reality only 
partially compensated or atoned, while 
they themselves remain. He did not 
know that nature abhors secrets, and 
sooner or later spews them out in the 
market place or proclaims them upon 
the housetops. He began to reconcile 
himself to the notion of taking the cir- 
cuitous method of self - extrication. 

Stevens watched him _ narrowly, 
seeming to read what was passing in 
his mind. 

“You are coming round, I see; that 
is a sensible youth. This comes of 
having a Christian to deal with. Here 
is the landlord with the liquor; let's 
drink to eternal friendship.” 

The landlord entered and placed a 
bottle on the table. He retired to the 
door and stopped with his hand on the 
knob. 

“I hope, gentlemen, you will not 
blab about this?” 

“Oh, no, my good fellow; but on 
one condition, mind. You are not to 
blab either. That's fair. I may want 
a favor or two, by and bye. You'll 
throw such little matters in, I sup- 

se?” 

“If I can be of use ; at your service, 
sir!” 

When the publican went out, Ste- 
vens slapped his leg self - approvingly, 
and ejaculated : 

*Zounds! I'm in luck to-night. 
That's a good thing, Bill?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“‘Why, you see, in our business, an 
obliging hotelman is sometimes a first- 
class necessity. Now, that fool will 
hide men, horses, or even girls, for me. 
He knows I could blow him sky - high. 
It's all my genius. Take a drink, 
Bill. You have drank too much cold 
water and hotel coffee out West here; 
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I am a temperance man ; but I believe 
I never drank two quarts of water; not 
that Ihave a poor opinion of water. 
It's useful for purposes of navigation ; 
if you undertake to sail, you can't 
have too much of it. As for hotel 
coffee, | wish I knew how boarding - 
house and hotel men manage to spoil 
water and coffee both. It must be a 
secret of the black art genus; at all 
events, it's cursed dirty.” 

In this way the adventurer ran on, 
talking glibly about everything else but 
the subject in hand, until Simpson had 
swallowed two glasses of the liquor. 

“ Now, Bill, you begin to feel like a 
man; let's to business; I only want 
one thing now. You have some influ- 
ence in town, and I'm a stranger. I 
am satisfied that there is a concern 
here called the Society of Regulators ; 
I want to join it. You must back me; 
you can say that you knew me East, 
and that Iam a clerk in a bank sent 
out to look over the ground for invest- 
ments of money on farm mortgages. 
That will give me the highest seat in 
the Sanhedrim.” 

“ But it is not true.” 

“No, not exactly frue; but it is not 
a very malignant lie; it won't bite. I 
reckon this truth that I have in my 
pocket has a good deal sharper teeth.” 

Simpson winced ; the other went on. 

“ That little fact ought to show you 
how devilish green you are. You 
think ita sin to tell a lie; now, the 
fact is, that it would be a greater 
sin in me to tell this truth. Don't 
you see? Pshaw, Bill! those fellows 
down at the church are not the saints ; 
I'm the first Christian you ever saw. 
I keep this truth locked up here, next 
my heart.” 

He buttoned his coat and rose up as 
if to leave. 

“ You are the prince of hypocrites,” 
said Simpson. ‘ Prove that you have 
one virtue by giving me that letter.” 

“No, Bill; I cannot illustrate all the 
virtues in one night. I've given you 
a half dozen already. I came in and 
vou treated me impolitely ; I paid you 


with distinguished courtesy. You care- 
lessly dropped a letter; I picked it up 
and put it in a safe place. You struck 
me; I forgave you. You were thirsty, 
and I got you a good drink, opening 
the cellar for your future use. For all 
this I am to get but one thing. Now, 
be lively ; put on your overcoat and go 
with me to Winton, the regulator cap- 
tain.” 

“But what am I to do about Lilly? 
You promised to help me there, you 
know!" 

“That is quick settled. You cannot 
marry her so soon ; it would blow eve- 
rything. She must hide a little; if she 
do n't, she'll whimper it all out. Red 
eyes in a girl are easier read than a 
sign-board. I've a capital plan to ad- 
just both these things toa nicety. A 
friend of mine lives in Beech Grove; I 
suppose you know old Woods? He is 
a little irregular, but his wife has lately 
become pious. We'll send Lill out 
there ; I'll manage it. Cheerup; you 
are in a terribly bad scrape, but I'll 
pull you through.” 

They went down the street together; 
as they passed the door of the log 
church the voice of the preacher with- 
in fell distinctly on their ears. He was 
saying: 

“ Be sure your sin will find you out. 
There is no such thing as effectual 
concealment of wrong. A bird of the 
air may carry the matter; we call 
such exposures of sin accident, but we 
err, gravely err. They are part of 
the holy alliance of Nature and God 
against all wrong-doing. There is no 
safe way out of sin, but that of open 
confession and genuine repentance. If 
you have a secret crime, do not, I be- 
seech you, seck to hide from it in the 
by-ways of falsehood and deceit. Your 
guilt will track you through the most 
circuitous paths ; it will discover and 
proclaim you.” 

Simpson had stopped at the first 
word, and stood shivering and cower- 
ing before this appeal, so exactly suited 
to his own case. 

Stevens took hold of his arm. 
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“Come along, Bill; don't mind 
that old fool. What does he know 
about sin? The simpleton never was 
within ten miles of the beast he de- 
scribes every Sunday. I'll prove it to 
you; look. here! Come out into the 
moonlight; you young ones always 
wince a little in the dark. See this 
money; I got it by keeling over a 
greenhorn who was travelling alone 
with his pockets full of bank bills. 
Well, that was done three months ago 
in sight of Buntingville. Perhaps you 
have heard of it?” 

“ No.” 

“Nor nobody else. ‘Your sin will 
find you out,’ forsooth. Pshaw! such 
greenness makes me sick.” 

The voice of the preacher rang out 
again on the still night air. 

“ Sometimes, emboldened by one ap- 
parently’ successful sin, bad men take 
the momentary silence of Fustice as a 
proof that God does nol reign; and 
because sentence against an evil work 
és not speedily executed, their hearts 
are fully set in them to do evil.” 

Simpson was so stunned by this 
refutation of the sophistry of his com- 
panion —a denial coming like a voice 
from heaven — that he staggered, and 
would have fallen, if Stevens had not 
dragged him along to the very brow of 
the hill where Winton’s log cabin 
stood. ' 

** Now, young man, take your choice. 
Go into the church and confess, or go 
in with me and endorse my story to 
Winton. I'll compel you to do one or 
the other. Decide!" 

Simpson was silent; he had not 
moral force to face public opinion. He 
was a child in the hands of a strong 
man. 

Stevens knocked at the door. 

It was opened by Captain Winton 
himself. This man, who was, for the 
moment, the most important person in 
the village, owed his dignity to the fact 
that, having been a corporal in some 
military company in the State of New 
York, he had, on his arrival in the vil- 
lage, twelve months before, noisily 


proclaimed his martial experience. 
When called on to give his rank, he 
modestly suggested that he had some- 
times been called captain. This fixed 
the title upon him for life. When the 
citizens of Buntingville and its vicinity, 
alarmed by the increase of horse- 
thieving, resolved to organize a secret 
vigilance society, he had made two or 
three speeches in the private caucuses, 
urging the appointment of a Jeader 
having military experience. Being 
himself the only person of any preten- 
sions to skill in the art of war, his 
election followed as a matter of course 
from the adoption of his “ principle.” 
His fighting qualities were never tested; 
but his tongue was of undoubted valor. 
Stevens and Simpson sat down; the 
former began : 

“Tam happy, Captain Winton, to 
make the acquaintance of a gentleman 
who is such an ornament to the milita- 
ry profession. Iam sure Buntingville 
ought to be very grateful to you for 
condescending, for a season, to live in 
it. I hope, sir, that you will not find, 
as others have done, that republics are 
ungrateful. I learn with much regret 
that your county is infested by horse - 
thieves ; I have called to suggest the 
propriety of organizing, under your 
skilful leadership, some association to 
exterminate these villains. My name 
is Stevens, chief clerk of the firm of 
Briggs & Company, of Lowell, Mass. 
My employers have sent me out to see 
how best to invest forty thousand dol- 
lars in farm mortgages. Mr. Simpson 
is an old acquaintance, and knows all 
about me. While attending to my lit- 
tle business, I shall be happy to serve 
under so famous a captain, and, in my 
humble way, to render a service to so- 
ciety.” 

Winton grasped the hand of the 
adventurer in an ecstacy of delight. 
The coarse flattery had exalted him to 
the seventh heaven. 

“Tam right glad to make your ac- 
quaintance, Mr. Stevens. I see that 
you are a man of good judgment, ex- 
cellent judgment, sir. But I am happy 
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to inform you that we have already 
organized a company—of which I 
have the honor to be chief — for the 
purpose of pursuing, routing, and ex- 
terminating the miscreants who make 
war upon the peace and good order of 
our society.” 

“Pardon me, Captain Winton, for 
supposing for a moment that your mar- 
tial spirit would have brooked the in- 
sulting conduct of these depredators 
on the most valuable property of your 
prairie men. Do me the honor to en- 
rol ine in your band, and to give me 
the countersign and my marching or- 
ders.” 

“With pleasure, Mr. Stevens; I am 
proud to muster a soldier so familiar 
with the terms of our noble art.” 

The list of the regulators was pro- 
duced, Stevens enrolled his own name, 
looked carefully over the list of his 
new confederates, and, while Winton 
was making spread-eagle speeches, he 
quietly slipped the document into his 
pocket. Having obtained the counter- 
sign and a great deal of valuable in- 
formation, he rose to retire. Taking 
the hand of Winton, he said: 

“ Now, Colonel — do not object, sir; 
I only anticipate a little — you milita- 
ry men, in your pursuit of glory, often 
neglect the coarser duties of life; per- 
haps you would like to borrow four or 
five thousand dollars on your lands 
and lots. If you need money I should 
be extremely happy to serve both you 
and my employers, who will be de- 
lighted, 1 am sure, to lend this little 
sum to so distinguished an officer.” 

Phis offer entirely emptied Winton's 
head of the little sense which it had 
retained under the flattery of his mili- 
tary qualities. He had a farm bought 
on time, lots bought on time, and store 
bills on time, and everything else on 
time. Everybody in the village want- 
ed money ; but nobody wanted it half 
as mugh as he. The regulator organi- 
zation had momentarily patched up his 
credit; but it was worn out and must 
go to rags when the excitement of the 
moment passed. Shopkeepers could 





not refuse goods to the captain ; public 
opinion forbade that. But Winton 
knew that this could not last, and that 
he must soon exchange the intoxica- 
tion of glory for the ignominious sense 
of being hopelessly in debt. He was 
poor, and to be poor was inconvenient 
even on the prairies. It should be said 
however, that the adjective poor and 
the noun poverty had a qualified mean- 
ing among frontiersmen. To be in 
want of a necessity of life was an ex- 
perience belonging to other meridians ; 
when a Western man said that he was 
poor, he meant one of three things: 

1. That he was obliged to wear his 
old clothes, and drink his coffee with- 
out sugar. 

2. That he was being persistently 
dunned for his debts. 

3. That he owned a great. deal of 
land on which he could not pay the 
taxes. 

Winton was poor in the three senses 
of the word combined. The outpour- 
ing of his gratitude was proportionately 
copious. 

“Oh, do n't speak of it, Captain. 1 
will order a remittance of, say, four 
thousand dollars. It will arrive in 
about six weeks; there are little delays, 
you know, matters of detail that you 
warriors do not need to study. The 
little formalities here can be arranged 
when the money comes. One word 
more, Captain. Excuse me for asking 
you to keep this little arrangement a 
profound secret. I find that money is 
in great demand in this country, and | 
can only accommodate my particular 
friends. You know it is very unpleas- 
ant to refuse these little pecuniary 
favors. Furthermore, my dear Colo- 
nel, I like to have ample security. In 
your case, I shall have the honor of 
your epaulettes, as well as the trifle of 
paper, which will be a mere formality 
to satisfy the whims of my principals. 
You understand me?” 

“My dear sir, you overwhelm me 
with emotion,” and the captain put his 
handkerchief to his eyes. 

All this time Simpson had stared 
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with amazement at the audacity of the 
adventurer. The captain had noteven 
looked to him for a nod of assent, and 
was so absorbed in admiration of his 
own glory, and delight at his unexpect- 
ed good fortune, that he would not 
have noticed any manifestation of sur- 
prise on the part of the banker. 

From that complicity of silence, 
Simpson passed rapidly into the deeper 
complicity of actual participation in 
the crimes of the daring adventurer 
who carried in his pocket the proof of 
Lilly's fatal error. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


LILLY JONES LOSES HER WAY IN THE 
WORLD. 


- A few evenings after the scene de- 
scribed in the last chapter, Stevens 
rode up to Wood's house, accompanied 
by an accomplice named Slater. They 
entered the front room of the little cot- 
tage, and sat down with the farmer 
before the fire. It was noticeable that 
no salutations were exchanged, and 
that there were no signs of that care- 
less ease and flowing good humor 
which characterize greetings among 
Western men. A _ shrewd detective 
would have read in this circumstance 
that the three were accomplices in 
guilt. If he had been able to contrast 
this manner of meeting with the earlier 
interviews between Woods and the 
adventurers, he would have divined 
that the farmer was now fully commit- 
ted to evil courses. Once, there had 
been gay and bluff salutations, press- 
ing invitations to drink, and a hundred 
demonstrations of anxiety to stand 
well with cach other. Now, masks 
were dropped, neither party needed or 
desired to please the other, and mutual 
respect had ceased to have even a 
semblance of existence. The adven- 
turers despised Woods as a too facile 
accomplice; the farmer's early educa- 
tion and a robust moral sense which 
he was defying, taught him to despise 
his new friends. For a few minutes 
the visitors were employed in efforts to 


warm themselves at the stove. At 
length Stevens broke silence : 

“Woods, why the do n't you 
give us some whiskey? A fire inside 
goes to the root of the difficulty.” 

The farmer rose, and going to a 
closet, brought out a jug of liquor and 
two teacups, placed them on the table, 
and sat down in silence. 

Stevens and Slater advanced to the 
table and drank off successive cups of 
the raw whiskey without speaking a 
word. Having apparently put in fire 
to their satisfaction, they resumed their 
seats by the stove. 

“| suppose,” said Stevens, “ Woods 
has joined the temperance society. 
Take a drink, man; you look sober.” 

“I believe I am sober, and what's 
more, I'm not thirsty. Shall we pro- 
ceed to business?” 

“ Certainly,” said Stevens. “I sup- 
pose you know that Nat Wilder failed 
on Swinton's black horse? The sher- 
iff got after him, and he was obliged 
to leave the nag and hide, out at Doc. 
Wilson's in Burris County.” 

“Yes, I've heard of that. What 
next?” 

“ Well, Slater and I have some par- 
ticular business to-night.” He paused, 
the farmer said nothing, and Stevens 
went on. ‘“ You know Simpson?” 

“ What, the banker?” 

“Certainly. The banker, dashing 
Bill Simpson. Well, Simpson's got 
into a scrape.” 

“‘T thought he lived in scrapes,” re- 
plied Woods; “at least old General 
Brent says so.” 

“This is none of your common af- 
fairs. It’s a regular clincher, and if 
we don't help him out the young 'un 
goes up the spout. You know Lill 
Jones?” 

*““No; how should I know all the 
girls in the county? That's your part 
of the business. What about this Lill 
Jones?” 

“She's a nice piece of calico that 
this Simpson fancied, and to make a 
long story short, the girl must hide for 
a while; and to shorten a longer story 
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you must take her in here; and to do 
that you must bring your Nance round 
or lie her into complacency.” 

“ No, -— it, I ‘ll have nothing to 
do with the affair. I can help lift 
horses, but I won't shake hands with a 
villain who betrays a girl, or take a 
girl into my house that suffers herself 
to be betrayed; and as for Nance, she 
is an honest woman, if she has got a 
devil for a husband. Shut up on that." 

“ Not so fast, Woods. The girl is a 
beauty; seductive as Helen without 
knowing it; Simpson did not seduce 
her; they fell to loving each other as 
naturally as doves, and the thing is as 
itis. Pious Buntingville will tear her 
to pieces if it comes out ; your wife will 
pity the pretty creature. Nance is as 
full of the milk of human kindness as 
you generally are of whiskey.” 

Woods rose ina rage. He dashed 
the whiskey jug through the window, 
and, walking up to Stevens, shook his 
burly fist in the adventurer's face, and 
broke out : 

“| know Simpson and I know you; 
if Simpson has injured the girl, he ‘ll 
marry her, ef you let him. You want 
to hook Simpson and the girl both. 
You're my devil and you want to be 
their'n. Go ahead; but I won't help.” 

* Sit down, Woods, you ‘re too much 
excited. That's an awful waste of 
whiskey for a man who is land - poor 
and has taxes to pay. By the way, 
here's the hundred | promised you; 
put your fist to this 1.O.U. It will 
look better there than in my face.” 

Woods sat down and sulked; he 
needed the moncy; his devil sat on 
the other side of the stove, grinning 
compiacently. After a few moments, 
Stevens rose and took from his over- 
coat pocket a flask ; he opened it, and 
placing it on the table, resumed his 
chair. 

“Woods, there's some prime Cog- 
nac brandy; none of your forty -rod 
whiskey. Take a cup; it will clear up 
your intellect and lull your conscience.” 

Woods did not reply; but at the end 
of ten minutes of silence, he rose, ad- 
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vanced to the table, and drained the 
flask to the bottom. Turning to Ste- 
vens, he said: 

“ Now, old devil, you ‘ve a plan for 
this dirty job; go ahead.” 

Stevens handed him the money. 
Woods signed the’ note, and the two 
visitors withdrew without exchanging 
another word with their host. 

A few days after, Stevens drove up 
to the door of our Beech Grove cottage 
in a buggy, and lifted out a pale and 
affrighted creature, whom we scarcely 
recognize as our Lilly Jones. 

The sweet singing days are over; 
sorrow has settled down upon her as 
thick clouds fall on an Alpine valley. 
She turned to Stevens as she alighted, 
and spoke in a pleading tone. 

“ There must be some other way! I 
cannot pass here as your wife. I am 
sure William cannot ask me not to be 
true to him. Tell me that you have 
told me a bad, false thing to tease me, 
and I shall a/mnosé like you.” 

“You forget, my dear Lilly, that I 
have told you nothing. You have 
Simpson's note in your hand, which 
tells you that he is so situated that he 
canrot manage this aflair, and that he 
leaves itto me. That's all there is of 
it. Ihave told you my plan; if you 
can manage better, try it.” 

“Manage! manage! manage! al- 
ways manage! If I were a man and 
he were I, there would be no manag- 
ing. I would take the girl who had 
trusted me into my buggy, and find a 
minister as soon as possible.” 

“ Well,” said the hypocritical villain, 
“ you give me another proof that you 
are a girl of admirable good sense — 
altogether too good for Bill Simpson, 
who of course, exg/?f to do just as you 
would ; but you see he do n't do it; he 
puts you into my care, exhorting me 
like a preacher to take good care of his 
dear Lilly and his unborn child, and I 
keep you standing here in the cold, 
opening the road to a lung fever at the 
first stage of the march. We must go 
in; but mind, if you contradict what I 
say, if you tell the truth as you threaten, 
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you will be driven into the street, the 
whole world will hear of your infamy, 
and Simpson will never dare to wed his 
darling Lilly.” 

She drew back. 

“ Always this going around by the 
longest way! this’ managing! this 
speaking guile! Oh, my poor brain! 
Ican’t see how it is. /'ve Jost my 
way in the world!” 

She sank on the frozen ground, 
lonely, helpless, hopeless. Nature, 
who, though she is often slandered as 
fatal and relentless, pities even the 
erring, sent the suffering girl a fainting 
fit, in which she was carried into the 
house and introduced to the sympa- 
thies of Mrs. Woods as the wife of Mr. 
Stevens. 

“t's a fortunate fellow, 
Woods,” said Stevens, two hours after- 
wards. 

“If you're not damned, you ought 
to be," said Woods, gruffly. 

“T tell you I’m fortunate. That 
girl's fainting fit brought your Nance 
round. Capital! Why do you put 
your hand on your nose in that style?” 

“There's such a cursed smell of 
brimstone about you. It's too much 
for me sometimes. Ugh!” 

The farmer poured out a large 
draught of brandy, and gulped it down 
hastily. 

“You drink too much bad brandy, 
Woods ; it begins to upset you.” 

“Bad brandy! There ain't no bad 
brandy; some brandy ain't as good 
as other brandy, but the devil himself 
could n't make bad brandy. Now, 
what's your next piece of deviltry to 
be?” 

“At present there's nothing to be 
done. I have made the girl under- 
stand that if your wife knows the truth 
there will be a terrible exposure. 1 
leave her here and goto look after 
business. I really feel very sorry for 
the little fool; | hope Nance will give 
her religious consolation ; it's good for 
that style of simpleton, you know. But 
mind now, Nance must not blab about 
this, and Lill must be kept out of sight 


of the neighbors. You understand ? 
Here are fifty dollars for board bills ; 
sign this receipt. All right, old fel- 
low.” 

Stevens drove off in his buggy. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE REGULATORS. 


Nearly all young Western communi- 
ties have been afflicted by horse - 
thieves, and many have tried to cure 
the evil by a resort to lynch law. Un- 
der various titles, the better class of 
citizens have banded themselves to- 
gether for the double purpose of recov- 
ering the stolen horses and administer- 
ing swift justice on the thieves. 

In the region of Buntingville such 
an organization was formed in the year 
185-, and its members took the name 
of Regulators. The organization of 
this body was perfected, and it entered 
on its work at the epoch at which we 
have arrived in this story. The theory 
of the society was as follows: 

They alleged that the law was pow- 
erless to protect property. Sheriffs 
were bribed, justices of the peace were 
corrupted, and juries were packed. 
Though the thief was caught, justice 
was cheated oi its due, or, at best, 
condemned to a long waiting. The 
stolen property was rarely recovered, 
being passed from hand to hand by 
the widespread organization of bri- 
gands. 

The Regulators claimed that, the law 
failing, society went back to’ original 
principles, and that they were bound 
in duty to protect their property and 
to administer justice. 

During the period of their existence, 
the Regulators created a sort of despot- 
ism of opinion, and it was hardly safe 
to venture an argument against them. 
But now that the excitements of the 
time have died, and even the memory 
of the Régulators themselves is rapidly 
perishing, it is well to do honor to their 
just and pure purposes, and to point 
out the errors into which they fell. 

Most of these men were the best of 
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their several communities. No mis- 
take of their logic can sully their in- 
tegrity and honor; it must be said, too, 
that with unimportant exceptions their 
allegations of the inefficiency of the 
administration of the law were found- 
ed in truth, 

Against the system of the Regulators 
it may be said: 

1. That it was unnecessary. 

It can hardly be believed that the 
case needed the violent remedy which 
they applied. The ballot-box and a 
detective police, each well used, would 
have furnished a safer if not surer cure 
for the evil. By organization they 
could have purified the administration 
of law; by a detective system they 
could have given eyes to public jus- 
tice. 

2. That it was in danger of sacrific- 
ing innocent men. 

Summary tribunals have no prisons 
and admit of no beneficent delays. 
Instant death is their only form of pun- 
ishment; and itis not satisfactory to 
anybody's views of equity that stealing 
should be punished with this extreme 
penalty. The danger of making grave 
mistakes in these prairie courts, where 
the rude judges are all inflamed with 
resentment, thereby sending innocent 
men to infamous deaths, on slight and 
unweighed evidence, ought to condemn 
the system altogether. 

3. That it was liable to perversion 
by the very persons against whom it 
was organized. 

The system had a very imperfect 
vision; and the rogues themselves, 
entering its councils, easily obtained 
its secrets, and parried its resentments, 
or directed them against the innocent. 
It was necessarily a system of the blind 
and passionate moment, and, contin- 
ued beyond a brief period, it would 
have settled into a despotism which 
the cunning and unscrupulous must 
have used to promote their own ends. 

4. That its principles undermined 
society. 

If the prairie brigands assailed one 
of the foundations of civilized society 


— Property — the Regulators assailed 
the other and more sacred foundation 
— Life. Wherever the system works 
out its logical consequences, society 
must fall into ruin. 

The Regulators went at their work 
with Western vigor. In a month, five 
corpses hanging from trees in a wood 
which lay in full view of the court - 
house of Buntingville, attested the 
swiftness of their administration. A 
horsethief who had been arrested a 
month before their organization, was 
brought to trial soon after. The court- 
house was surrounded by a hundred 
mounted men armed with rifles, and 
the trial went on within, under the 
threat that if justice were not done in 
the jury - box it would be done in the 
street. a 

John Brackett had a few customers, 
farmers who had continued to employ 
him from personal respect, dislike of 
Brent, or a belief that he excelled in 
his trade. Shortly after the organiza- 
tion of the Regulators, one of these 
men entered the store of Fence just 
after nightfall. Approaching the Squire 
who was sitting on his counter, he said : 

“T vow, that man Brackett aston- 
ishes me. Would you believe it? he's 
down on our Regulators.” 

“T wouldn't wonder,” grunted Brent, 
who sat next the Squire. 

“Why, what do you mean, General ? 
I allers thought him a mighty fine fel- 
low. He can shoe a horse better'n 
any man in sixteen counties; but this 
takes me. Why, the fellow made a 
long speechification about life bein’ as 
sacred as horses. An infernal horse - 
thief's life ain't no more sacred nor a 
dog's.” 

Fred Stevens, who was lounging in 
the store, broke in: 

“Who is this Brackett, anyhow? 
Where did he come from, and why 
does he live down there alone in that 
log cabin? I should think the citizens 
ought to look after such cattle.” 

“The fact o' the bill is,” replied 
Brent, ‘ nobody knows where he come 
from: I'm sure I don't know what 
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sent the man down there. Does any - 
one know ?” 

Everybody knew perfectly well that 
Brackett had been virtually exiled from 
the town, and that he had obtained 
the cabin by virtue of its owner's dis- 
like of Buntingville in general and 
Brent in particular. Still nobody 
seemed to know on the present occa- 
sion, and after a suggestive silence, 
Brent went on: 

“Some of us have played the fool 
long enough by giving the fellow work. 
I hope that they won't burn their fin- 
gers.” 

Simpson, who was present, turned 
pale; but tried to carry off the sup- 
pressed feeling by a good - humored 
view of the case. 

“ Brackett 's a little queer, you know, 
General, a regular old bach; can't 
bear women's cookery, and do n't seem 
to like our society; but the old boy 
means well.” 

“T won't do, Bill,” said an old far- 
mer. ‘Noman can't talk agin Regil- 
ators in this ere settlement.” 

“ That 's sound doctrine, my friend,” 
said Stevens. ‘“ You had better look 
after Brackett. As General Brent says, 
he ‘ll bear watching " 

Stevens went up stairs to one of the 
sleeping rooms of the People’s Hotel, 
and soliloquized as he pulled off his 
boots for the night: 

“ The fire is kindled. Now, if I can 
only get up a good breeze the thing 
will burn. What a humbug the 
world is, anyhow! I wonder the devil 
stoops to have anything to do with it; 
I get disgusted myself with humbug- 
ging people who take it as greedily as 
Woods does his whiskey. But here 
comes Simpson ; the fellow do n't walk 
as briskly as he did a month ago. 
Well, I must work him off and get 
him out of his misery.” 

Simpson entered with an uncertain 
and dejected step. Stevens began the 
conversation, 

“Simpson, you made a bad move 
down there in the. store. Winton, the 
Regulator chief, was inthe room, and 





he told me very privately, yesterday, 
that he suspected you. In defending 
Brackett you confirmed his suspicions. 
You had better close up your affairs 
here to-morrow, and I will furnish 
you ahorse on the next morning to 
get out of the country with. You know 
these fellows make short shrift when 
they once get hold of us. We shall 
have to close up business in this part 
of the country; it’s getting infernal 
hot.” 

“Iam quite ready to go,” replied 
the young man; “but I must take 
Lilly with me.” 

** Now, what an ass you are, Bill ; to 
carry that sort of baggage on a retreat 
for life.” 

“ But I cannot and will not forsake 
Lilly, even to save my life; I am bad, 
but not bad enough to leave her in 
danger.” 

“Now you are a bigger fool than 
ever. She is not in the least danger. 
Say you stay; you are hanged. It's 
not a pleasant sensation, this being 
hanged ; but if you like to try it, have 
your whim. But remember that Lilly 
becomes doubly infamous. Say you 
go; in six weeks all this blows over, 
and you and Lilly can bill and coo to 
all eternity, if you wish. Decide! no 
more blabbing; decide!" 

“1 will go.” 

“Meet me on Saturday morning, at 
daylight, in the -grove near Wilson's 
wheat stacks. Good night.” 

He pointed imperiously to the door, 
and Simpson withdrew. Stevens closed 
the door. 

“Humph! the fellow swings himself 
as though he had a presentiment. He 
don't expect to get out of this scrape 
alive, and I do n’t mean he shall.” 

He went to bed and slept soundly. 
But while he slept, a dark object crawl- 
ed from under the bed, slid softly to 
the door, opened it, and went out. As 
this figure glides noiselessly down the 
wooden stair, the light of the moon, 
coming through a small window, falls 
on the face of Dandy Jim, the man-of- 
all-work in Buntingville. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
A REVELATION. 


At an early hour on the evening of 
the next day, Simpson entered the 
humble. cabin of the blacksmith. 
Brackett greeted him cordially, ex- 
pressing many regrets that he did not 
oftener see him in his lowly home, and 
then invited him to share his evening 
cup of tea. ? 

“No, Brackett, I can’t stay now. I 
just called to pay you back a little 
good advice. You know I owe youa 
big debt in that line.” 

“Nobody needs good advice more, 
or gets less of it, than 1; so you are 
doubly welcome, Simpson. Come, sit 
down by the fire, and preach your 
sermon. I am anxious to see how you 
will succeed in your maiden effort; I 
always go to hear the young preach- 
ers, and when they are Methodists I 
say ‘Amen’ occasionally, to encourage 
them. How shall I encore you? With 
my heels, with my hands, or by a 
regular rousing camp-mecting ‘Amen’ ? 
Your look is marvellously sober ; really 
I think you will falsify all the Bunting- 
ville prophecies about you, and justify 
my best hopes. But give us your text.” 

While Brackett ran on in this way, 
Simpson did not offer to speak, and 
his face bore no trace of satisfaction or 
pleasure ; it was a dull, leaden look, as 
if his life had stolen away from the 
vivid face and left only the beautiful 
clay. Afier a moment of silence, he 
spoke, evidently with a forced calm- 
ness. 

“My sermon will be short, Brackett. 
You have been speaking carelessly 
about the Regulators; you are mainly 
right; but your talking will only bring 
you into trouble. There is a perfect 
despotism of opinion here, just now, 
and I can't blame people for it. I came 
to tell you, because I knew that, living 
as you do out of the world, you must 


_ be in ignorance about the facts. It's 


not like your prudence to be blabbing 
what you think about these little fami- 
ly quarrels.” 
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“There you misundefstand me, 
Simpson. In family quarrels,-as you 
call the recreations up there in town, 
I don't meddle; they are of no conse- 
quence. But on a great question, I] 
hold it a piece of moral poltroonery to 
conceal one’s opinions, when advocat- 
ing them may do good. This question 
of the Regulators goes to the bottom of 
society. If I am, as you say, in some 
danger from speaking my mind, this 
proves the deep evil of the system. 
When an innocent man puts his life in 
peril by simply opposing a bad method 
of doing away a bad thing, it is pretty 
certain that a martyr or two is needed. 
I have been martyred in a small way 
—a way so petty that I always feel 
ashamed of myself to think about it— 
and, if there is to be an election for 
the honor on a larger scale, 1 am a 
candidate. But you are mistaken ; in- 
stitutions that cannot be talked about 
don't flourish north of Mason and 
Dixon's line.” 

“ You are right, as you always are, 
Brackett. The system will be dead 
this time next year, after doing a great 
deal more good than evil. Don't in- 
terrupt me. You will admit that if you 
live to see it all over; but it will make 
a half dozen awful mistakes. Now, 
don't help it to one in your own per- 
son. I know what! talk about; you 
are in danger. ButI must go; take 
my advice and keep quiet.” 

“Am I become a leper, Simpsen, 
that even you shun me? Come, sit 
down,” and with friendly force the 
blacksmith pressed the young man 
towards a seat. 

“No, my good friend, I cannot. I 
might be seen here, you know, and "’— 
* “Don't finish, Simpson. I know 
what you would say; spare me the 
pain of having it to remember. Let 
me be able to doubt what you mean, 
when I think about it hereafter. John 
Brackett can dispense with society, if 
he can have it only at the sacrifice of 
his friends. Go, and God bless you!" 

Simpson turned so as to throw his 
face full into the light; a flush of 











shame and pain, strangely mingled, lit 
it up a8 a prairie fire sets the night sky 
aglow. 

“Afraid for myself? Never! At 
least, not here. But for you! for you / 
for you!"" He almost screamed out 
the words. ‘Let me go, Brackett; 
you had better be dead than to have it 
known six weeks from now that Bill 
Simpson was here to - night.”’ 

A strange fire burned in his eye ; the 
blood rushed up and flowed backwards 
in his cheeks, like waves advancing 
and retreating on a sea shore. His 
hot breath seemed to scorch the black- 
smith's face, as he went on: 

“1 did not mean to tell you; I want- 
ed to leave one man behind me in the 
world to hope that I was a victim, and 
innocent. You force me to renounce 
this, unless I would sacrifice you. I 
will give you terrible, damning proof 
that I speak truth to save you. I know 
you, John Brackett — soul of truth and 
goodness —I know you too well to 
fear that whatI say can hasten the 
fate that is coming to me. I don't 
want to drag you down with me— per- 
haps, too, you can save Aer. Oh, God! 
how hard this is!” 

He drew back, drew closer again, 
and went on, in a low, agonized whis- 
per: 

“ Brackett, I am in this band of vil- 
lains. Yes, I must tell it; I have been 
three months a member of the gang!" 

He might have said more, but the 
astonished blacksmith sank into a seat 
and covered his face with his hands, 
He was struck dumb with horror, and 
sat speechless, motionless ; his amazed 
and stupefied brain was struggling in 
a chaos of horrors. Slowly he extri- 
cated himself. Simpson was guilty; a 
partner with vile, abandoned men. 
This youth who stood before him was 
doomed to death; if this revelation 
were known to a single Regulator, the 
poor grace of an hour for prayer would 
not intervene between him and death. 
It was horrible. He had loved him, 
not as a friend and equal, but as a 
child, to be taught and guided. Simp- 
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son had helped him in worldly straits. 
He had never thought the young man 
to be strong in goodness; but he had 
never believed him guilty. Yet here 
he stood, self- condemned, in the awful 
mantle of GUILT. 

Brackett shuddered. He had read 
and talked about guilt, and thought he 
knew it; but he had never seen it. 
Now it stood before him in the form of 
a living man, a friend, a benefactor. 
Before, he had been a child, who sees 
the lightning playing across the distant 
night cloud; now, he felt as a father, 
holding in his arms his child, black 
and limp from the fatal kiss of the 
cloud king. The dark shadow of guilt 
dilated till it filled all his spiritual sky. 
It grew a gigantic, demoniac Samson, 
straining at the pillars of heaven which 
were already tumbling into hell. 

All the sad, painful reflectiong that a 
crime, brought to your own bedcham- 
ber in the solemn midnight, can awa- 
ken, tore the bosom of Brackett. He 
could not speak ; hewremained with his 
hands clasped over his bowed head, 
his soul writhing under this awful 
knowledge. Minutes passed into hours, 
but he did not move. What were now 
Life, Love, Duty, Hope, Heaven! They 
seemed mere phantoms of the dark- 
ness, and yet he had loved and adored 
them. 

The morning had dawned, and the 
phantasm had gone with the night. 
Guilt was the fact — the universal, om- 
nipotent fact. Once, he had believed 
that history had traduced such person- 
ages as Beatrice Cenci, Mary Queen of 
Scots, even Lucrezia Borgia. In his 
social life he had judged generously, 
and had believed that there was such 
a thing as slander. But now, in the 
light of this revelation, he saw that 
they were all guilty — guilty were all 
men and all women. But what did 
guilt mean more? Was there a Judge, 
just and eternal? a Heaven, pure and 
unshaken ? Were there saints on earth 
or above? No! The sun had risen — 
not a sun awaking life on smiling plan- 
ets ; but a life-destroying shape, blazing 
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out moral disease and death. The illu- 
sions that had beguiled him along the 
rough road of life, what were they 
now? He had believed in men and 
women ; he had prized Honor, married 
his soul to Truth, and his life to Duty. 
He had braved pain, and want, and 
reproach, and loneliness, which was 
only less than death, for these illusions. 
His bitter thought ran on, ‘“ The spirit 
that dominates this Inferno which men 
call life, leads us as children are be- 
guiled by butterflies. He wants anoth- 
er generation to torment, and he shows 
the tinted face of girlhood in the haze 
of a stupendous illusion. He wants 
lives for his results, and he wraps the 
scenery of heaven about the clay and 
the rock, to give us the illusion of 
Life. He wants work, and behold the 
illusion of Duty. Vice defeats his 
ends, which are generations and cen- 
turies, and lo! the illusion of virtue. 
But when time has worn the paint 
from the cheek of girlhood, we learn 
the illusion of love; when we are no 
longer needed in the plan of being, 
we are permitted to see the hollowness 
of life, and to leave it content. When 
virtue is no more the interest of nature, 
we are permitted to revel in the wis- 
dom it cost a life-time to gain, but 
which was only wrapped round with 
the thin vapor of an illusion.” 

Such thoughts as these swept over 
the crushed soul of John Brackett, and 
he sat still in the same place. His 
candle went out in the socket; the fire 
perished in the square stove; but he 
felt neither darkness nor cold. There 
was a storm without; the snow of early 
spring —white as the wings of count- 
less doves — filled the sky and crept 
into the windows of his hut, as if come 
to cheer a soul in despair; but he 
heeded them not. Gradually he 
threaded his way from under this all - 
embracing and all - destroying shadow, 
enough to catch glimpses of the prac- 
tical fact that Simpson was in danger. 
This thought grew in his mind, and his 
sky cleared. Was it possible to save 
this soul? Then he ought to do it. 
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The pulse of action beat at last. Inured 
to toil, the notion of a thing to be 
done stirred him, as a battle trumpet 
shakes a sleeping warrior. 

He moved, half- opened his eyes, 
and began where he had left off, hours 
before. ‘ Well, old friend, what can | 
do to save you from this great sin?" 

No answer. He opened his eyes 
fully. Darkness, cold, the rattle of 
snow on the windows, the roar of a 
rising wind, but no Simpson. He 
called him; no response. He went to 
the door and opened it; there was the 
fresh snow, lying some inches deep, 
but no footprints visible. Then he 
reasoned: There was no snow when 
Simpson came; he has been gone 
hours. He sat down to think. The 
spasm of the spiritual nature gone, his 
practical sense rapidly cut its way to 
the truth. Simpson was in no present 
danger ; there was good in him, for he 
had tried to shield his friend from the 
blow that he felt must crush himself. 
Something could surely be done to save 
him. He must think, and devise a 
plan. Ashe recalled the wordsof Simp- 
son, he suddenly recollected, with a 
start which he could not explain, the 
phrase, “ You may yet save her.’ Who 
was this girl or woman whom he could 
save? Doubtless some friend of Simp- 
son; but who could she be? He was 
more startled than he dared to admit to 
himself. An inward restlessness, as of 
a danger even nearer to him than peril 
to his own life, grew in him, until the 
possibility that it might be Mary John- 
son who was in danger, came to him 
with a great start. His reason declared 
that this could not be Simpson's mean- 
ing. The Johnsons were living quietly 
on their country farm; Simpson was 
not likely to have any relations with 
them. Then he remembered Lilly Jones, 
and his memory recalled, as he thought 
of her, many things to confirm the belicf 
that she was the woman to be saved. 
His intelligence was satisfied of the safe- 
ty of Mary ; but his heart refused to sink 
into security. An apprehension of dan- 
ger gnawed at his consciousness. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


DANDY JIM BREAKS PART OF A MA- 
CHINE, 


John Brackett sat still in the same 
place. The gray dawn was just be- 
ginning to color the panes of the small 
window, when he was startled from his 
uneasy reflections by a loud rap at the 
outer door of his cabin. He did not 
move immediately, and the rap was 
repeated, accompanied by a gruff 
voice. 

“What the —— is the matter here? 
Why do n't you open the door ?” 

Brackett opened the door, and saw a 
man standing beside a saddled horse, 
whose wet flanks and heavy breathing 
showed hard riding. The man was 
closely enveloped in an overcoat, but- 
toned to the chin. He wore mufflers 
over the lower part of his face, and a 
cap drawn down to the eyes, so that 
his features were completely hidden 
from view. 

“ What is wanted ?”’ said the black- 
smith, 

“What should I want of one of your 
craft? This horse has lost a shoe, and 
there's a good deal of ice under the 
snow; I don't care to run the risk of 
spoiling a good horse, or breaking my 
neck. I suppose you have ready-made 
shoes ?" 

“No,” said Brackett, deliberately, 
“T have no shoes that would fit that 
horse. Besides, I don’t care to work 
to-day. Good morning, sir.” And 
he shut the door in the traveller's face. 

The stranger seemed to be struck 
dumb by this action. He mounted his 
horse, as if to ride off; but, instead of 
this, he rode up to the small window in 
the rear room, and shaking his whip at 
the blacksmith, vociferated : 

“ John Brackett, I know you and you 
do n't know me. You cheated me out 
of a prize once, and I have spent three 
years trying to recover it. If you baulk 
me now, all the angels in heaven shall 
not save you. You were better in the 
bottom of hell than to cross my path 
again.” 
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He plunged his spurs into the wet 
sides of his horse, and rode swiftly 
away. 

Here was a new mystery for the 
blacksmith. The tugging at his heart- 
strings satisfied him that Mary must be 
the object of this stranger’s malice or 
lust; still, he had a practical man's re- 
pugnance to being guided by a senti- 
ment. There was really no possibility 
that any force could be exercised over 
Mary’s will. If any man could win 
her fairly, it was no business in which 
a poor blacksmith should interfere. 
He compromised between the dictates 
of his reason and the unrest of his 
heart, by resolving to see Simpson as 
soon as possible, with the double pur- 
pose of trying to rescue him, and learn- 
ing the meaning of the strange refer- 
ence to some woman in peril. 

The blacksmith was surprised to feel 
what healthful impulses the thought of 
Mary sent bounding through his heart. 
His last night’s skepticism and despair 
seemed to him a hideous nightmare, as 
the memory of the old precious days 
came, like the sweet breath of a May 
morning, over the dreary horizon of 
his soul. This love refuted all the 
sophisms which he had believed in 
that nightmare. The vision of this 
warm, sweet soul, so good, pure, gen- 
tle, and angelic, showed him that Love 
and Truth and Duty are not illusions, 
but divine realities. Last night, Sin 
stood in the world, and filled it with 
his awful presence ; this morning, Love 
stood there, and the sky was too low 
and space too narrow for her full reve- 
lation. 

«Ah! how foolish I was, last night, 
to doubt the good God! to distrust 
the beneficent Will that works always 
for loving ends. Mary in peril? No 
more than the evening star! She is 
too pure for sin, too good to be destroy- 
ed. She may be in peril, but God will 
deliver her; she may suffer, but it 
shall be for good purposes.” 

The horseman, who was Fred Ste 
vens, atter leaving Brackett, rode rap- 
idly down to the west side of the town, 
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and halting behind a line of wheat - 
stacks, in the edge of a field, gave a 
low whistle. After a few seconds of 
delay, a man came out from among 
the stacks, and climbed over the fence. 
He was warmly clad, and closely muf- 
fled; but we have no difficulty in re- 
cognizing Simpson. He looked pale, 
sad, and worn; the old gaiety was 
gone forever. 

“You are rather slow,” said Stevens, 
“for a man who is to ride for his life. 
But here is a horse that will put you 
over eight miles an hour for five hours 
on astretch. Make for Hickory Grove 
and consult Watkins; he will give you 
good advice.” 

“ But Lilly?” 

“« Lilly is all right. In three months 
you will be a happy father, and can 
become a husband at your leisure. 
Mrs. Woods takes capital care of her; 
thinks she is my wife, of course. Lill 
has behaved first rate. Your loving 
epistles and Nance’s sermons do her a 
*‘ power of good,’ as Nance would say. 
Cheer up, old boy, and be off.” 

Simpson mounted and rode away 
towards the northwest. He had 
not advanced forty rods, when Dandy 
Jim came out from behind a little clump 
of bushes, and stood in the path before 
him. The horse stopped. 

“Massa Simpson, yer better not ride 
dat ar hoss. De debbil hab stole 'um 
from Massa Swinton, an’ ole Jim's 
‘pinion am dat de debbil want yer to 
swing fer it.” 

_ “Whom do you mean by the devil, 
Dandy ?” 

“IT raily don’ know us name, Massa, 
but he calls hisself Fred Stevens, and 
ye jes’ lef’ um down ter de wheat- 
stacks dar.” 
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Simpson trembled; his confederate 
intended, then, to get rid of him. What 
were his designs on Lilly? How did 
this poor black know his secrets, and 
why did he stop him there ? 

The negro went on solemnly : 

“Massa Simpson, de hour ob de 
rebelations hab come. Ye tink ter fice; 
but ye'll not flee dat way, les’ ye would 
flee ter death. Ye jes’ go back to de 
“Squire an’ hire a hoss, as ye 've often 
done ‘fore now, an’ ride ter Patriot 
City, an’ git out o' dis kentry. Dat ar’ 
debbil an’ all dat cleave to um am 
doomed.” 

The young man hesitated. What 
the negro said showed plainly that rev- 
elation was coming. If Lilly knew all 
she would herself urge him to fly. If 
he thought her in danger, he would go 
to her in the face of death. But what 
danger could menace her? Stevens 
himself would be apprehended and 
punished, unless he fled immediately. 
He had thought flight necessary a haif 
hour ago; it was manifestly more nec 
essary now. He could hope for help 
for Lilly from none ; once he had hoped 
for Brackett’s sympathy for her, but 
last night had taken away that hope. 
The blacksmith loathed him; could he 
expose Lilly to that virtuous contempt ? 
No; he must first save himself, then 
devise means to save her. In the 
meantime, she was safe at Beech Grove. 

In an hour he was riding towards 
Patriot City on the Squire's best horse, 
saddled for him by the busy Dandy. 
The negro looked after the young man 
as he rode off, and soliloquized briefly : 

“Dere’s one part ob be ‘chinery 
broke. Spec’ de debbil's mill won't 
go jes’ ter please um.” 

D. H. Wheeler. 
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AMBRA BROWNING. 
HOW DID SHE DIE? 


IN TWO PARTS. 


THE INTRODUCTION. 


IFTEEN years ago there occur- 
red a mystery in the city of Chi- 
cago. It was the mystery of a woman's 
death. In its impenetrable folds were 
enveloped a terrible crime and: a terri- 
ble expiation. The tragedy of one 
existence was laid bare, and Humani- 
ty, with all its community of passion 
and pain, was thrilled by the shrouded 
horror involved in the quenching of 
one out of a myriad of lives. 

Of this dark tragedy, I purpose to 
reveal to you all that has ever met hu- 
man eye. Not at the time of its occur- 
rence, nor in these long succeeding 


years, could a Poe or a Vidocq, whose 
keen eyes behold stars where others 
discern only the nebule, have been 


able to detect the whole truth of 
this matter. Still, I lay this mystery 
before you; I will place in your pos- 
session every particle of testimony, 
every scrap of evidence, and then 
leave you to reason out your own solu- 
tion. For myself, I say nothing; I ask 
your opinion, I do not express my own. 

For your convenience, I have not 
left the testimony in the order in which 
it was collected, but have arranged it 
in its most natural sequence. That, 
however, is the only liberty which has 
been taken with it. The signal which 
was, at the same time, the announce- 
ment of the culmination of the trage- 
dy and the uplifting of the curtain 
which veiled a vista of past sin and 
remorse, was one of those typographi- 
cal concentrations of daily human his- 
tory —a newspaper notice : 


Disp.—In this city, on the 14th inst., Ambra, 
wife of Horace Browning. New York papers 
please copy. — Chicago Bulletin, July, 185-. 


ParRT I. 


NARRATIVE OF E. L. FORD. 

On the morning of the fifteenth of 
July, as I stood in the Post Office read- 
ing this notice, there came a hand upon 
my shoulder and a voice in my ear. 
It was the touch of a man who felt 
that he might use your shoulders as his 
own, and the voice, which revealed 
unlimited capacities for the utterance 
of all human passions, rolled out: 
“Well, my boy! How are you?" with 
a volume and inflection that cheered 
you, and set your languid blood ting- 
ling as if you had sipped some rare old 
wine. I did not answer his question ; 
some answers are self-evident; but, 
true to our absurd social observances, 
I asked another, quite as unnecessary, 
“Hello, Doctor! Is that you?" and 
then conveyed home to my library my 
burly, genial friend. This man was 
Doctor Merrick, of Peekskill, New 
York. 

“It may be,” I thought, “that he 
will know something of this woman, to 
whose obituary notice is appended a 
request to the papers of her native 
State. As I read the notice aloud, 
slowly and gravely, the cheery smile 
vanished from the Doctor's face and a 
shadow of regret usurped its place. 

“Tt does not mention the cause of 
her death,”” he mused aloud. “ Proba- 
bly heart disease; she was always 
subject to it.” 

“You knew her, then?" 

“Knew her? Why man alive, I 
knew her before she knew herself! 
Her father, Henry Linn, and I were 
playmates at school, chums at college, 
and partners in business; brothers in 
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all but name. Her mother was the 
daughter of the President of our College, 
and consequently had the honor of be- 
ing the first flame of mostof the students 
—myself among the number. Linn had 
three children —all girls. Boadicea, 
the oldest, was an anomaly in the fam- 
ily; she reminded you continually of 
the tropics. I can conscientiously aver 
that I never knew her, as a matter of 
free will, to make any exertion. She 
enjoys two things in life—to sit still 
and to sleep. She has one grief — ev- 
ery person must make the exertion of 
consuming his own food. She acknow!l- 
edges one cause for thankfulness — 
the mechanism of existence is no bur- 
den, it is not dependent upon the 
efforts of the individual. She is what 
I call a glorious woman. Rather ex- 
pensive investments, such ‘women - 
for poor men. She appreciated that 
fact, I think, for she married while 
very young, a wealthy lawyer of New 
York, by the name of Hurst. 

“ Ambra and Lusia were twins. As 


a general thing, I don’t think much 


of these human duplicates; but the 
resemblance in this case was so perfect 
that they seemed the same person, 
rather than duplicates. Even their 
mother distinguished them only by 
the different bracelets, which they 
wore from their cradle. I told you that 
both Ambra and Lusia were subject to 
heart disease. Lusia died from it some 
half dozen years ago. They told me 
that in the early dawn Ambra found her 
sister dead in her chair; she must have 
died while asleep, | think. They sent 
for me, and I found Ambra in convul- 
sions, which finally terminated in brain 
fever. She was ill so long, | thought 
she never would recover. Such poor 
care as she had, too! Her mother was 
dead, and Boadicea, upon whom the 
nursing fell, was so full of vitality that 
she regarded sickness as a sort of pri- 
vate execution of Heaven's victims, 
and fled the sight. As for Linn him- 
self, he was always a poor useless 
dreamer, too good for a man and too 
bad fora woman. He was so dazed, 
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that it was some days before he could 
be satisfied which of the twins was 
dead and which alive. 

“The next year after her sickness, 
Ambra married this Horace Browning, 
and I never saw her again.” 

“Do you know,” said I, “ that her 
husband does not believe she died of 
heart disease ?"’ 

“ Every day,” said the Doctor, grave- 
ly, “* comes to Horace Browning heavily 
freighted with suspicions in regard to 
something or other. Perhaps it would 
be as well not to discuss his conject- 
ures, 

And here the matter, so far as the 
Doctor was concerned, was brought 
to a close. 

The worldly caution which the Doc- 
tor had displayed in so abruptly refus- 
ing to canvass all the floating conject- 
ures in regard to this affair, was so 
foreign to his usual reckless frankness, 
that it made a deep impression upon 
me. I have since learned that he had 
a slight foreknowledge of my future 
connection with the affair, and wished 
to leave me unbiassed by any surmises 
then existent in his mind, and un- 
embarrassed by the utterance of my 
own opinion. | saw the wisdom of 
this course on the afternoon of the next 
day, when I received a note from Hor- 
ace Browning saying simply : 

“You know what has happened — 
can you come to me?” 

It involved some sacrifice on my 
part to leave my business and attend 
this call, but there was a bond of old 
fellowship between us, and I went. I 
found Browning alone, and writing. 
Upon my entrance he laid aside his 
pen and rose to greet me. The part 
which this man played in this tragedy 
was so in consonance with his char- 
acter, and his character was so in 
accord with his physique, that I think 
t best to pause and give his descrip- 
tion, 

The formation of his shapely head 
indicated a well balanced mind; his 
spare, slightly-stooping figure beto- 
kened sedentary habits; his hands 
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possessed that lithe formation and facil- 
ity of touch found only in the finer 
professions; his straight nose with its 
thin nostrils was an index to his deli- 
cate zwsthetic tastes, while the coarse 
formation of his lips revealed the ani- 
mal nature of the man, which was 
kept in subjection, however, by the 
upper ideal portion of his face. In his 
eyes there lurked the exponent of his 
idiosyncrasy. Those light, keen, blue 
eyes told their story despite him ; look- 
ing into them, you would have known 
that this man was like Philip II. of 
Spain: plotting in trifles; so particular 
in details that he ignored comprehen- 
siveness. Little things were great 
matters to him, and required profound 
consideration. If he had been a ma- 
chinist, he would have spent his life 
perfecting a guillotine for flies. 

He was possessed of a constitutional! 
watchfulness ; his peculiar furtive clos- 
ing of the eyelids did not shut suspi- 
cions out — it only shut them in. Rest 
assured there is character, even in the 


dropping of an eyelid. You do not 
know a man until you have noticed 


how he closes his eyes. His secretive- 
ness was another marked characteristic; 
he seemed to consider that his smallest 
affairs were matters of deep specula- 
tion and profound conjecture to the 
mass, and were to be jealously guard- 
ed from their knowledge. You might 
have lived with him for years before 
you could have wrung from him the 
secret of his birthplace and _ his age. 
His middle name was preserved an 
impenetrable mystery ; he was careful 
never to place his true direction upon 
a hotel register; and his vote was a 
profound secret till he came to the bal- 
lot box. 

“Were you surprised on the receipt 
of my note?” he asked, furtively 
scanning my face, while apparently 
sorting papers. 

“No,” I answered, carelessly; “I 
surmised why you wished my services.” 

He fixed his eyes on vacancy, with 
a puzzled, half-amused expression, like 
one who, finding himself on the eve of 
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being baffled in some trivial matter, 
stops and counts the chances. He 
had expected that his sending for me 
at such a time would naturally mystify 
me. Finding himself disappointed, he 
seemed to feci, even in that hour, a 
gleam of secret amusement. 

“T could not hope,” he resumed, 
still peering into vacancy, “to find 
another man to whom | could confide 
this business. In my suspicions in re- 
gard to my wife’s death I stand alone. 
If you can prove those suspicions 
baseless, and help me to banish them 
forever, you will perhaps save me from 
becoming a monomaniac. My con- 
jectures take their rise from the private 
Journal left by my wife, and which I 
will place in your hands. 

“On the last night of her life, my 
wife, with Mr. and Mrs. Hurst and 
myself, returned home from an even- 
ing party. My wife ‘immediately re- 
tired to her private room, which was a 
small apartment opening out of our 
common sleeping chamber, It was, in 
fact, her private library, where she re- 
tired when she wished to be alone. 
The rest of our party lingered some 
time in the parlor. Not finding my 
wife in the main room, I called her 
name, and receiving no response, I 
opened the door of the inner apart- 
ment. The gas was at full light; a 
Journal lay open upon the table, across 
the half-written page of which the wet 
pen had rolled, leaving a long blotted 
mark. My wife lay dead upon the 
floor. She had apparently risen from 
her chair, and then fallen at full length. 
Upon her forehead was a bruise which, 
even in death, left a discolored mark. 
The most natural solution of that bruise 
is that in falling her head struck the 
carved wood -work of the table - leg. 
Upon the palm of the right hand was 
a tiny but deep scratch, freshly made ; 
it has been suggested that this was a 
puncture received in the catching of 
the falling pen. ‘This was not so, how- 
ever, because, as the pen had been 
used, the ink would have discolored 
the wound, which was clean. 
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“ There were but two proofs of there 
having been any other Occupant or oc- 
cupants of the room. One of the 
blinds of the French window, which 
looked out on the balcony,was open, al- 
though it was always kept shut. Again, 
and strangest of all, under my wife's 
head was placed, as a pillow, the cush- 
ion of a chair which was distant from 
her some five feet. In order to have 
bruised her forehead as she did she 
must have fallen face downward, and 
yet she lay upon her pillow with up- 
turned face. You see, therefore, that | 
have grounds for believéng that some 
one was with her in her last moments. 

“]T know your keenness in ferreting 
out mysteries ; I will place at your dis- 
posal the Journal, the testimony of 
Mrs. Hurst, and also of the doctor who 
examined the body. Then I ask you 
to decide whether or no my wife died 
a natural death.” 

You now know the part which I had 
to play in this tragedy. To me it was 
assigned to compile all the testimony 
in regard to this woman's death, and 
then deduce therefrom a solution of 
the mystery. It was demanded of me 
that I should unveil the last few mo- 
ments of her life-— moments lost in 
the irrevocable past. I shall now, 
without further comment, lay the evi- 
dence before you and let the truth 
evolve itself. 

TESTIMONY OF DOCTOR M’FILLAN. 


I have practiced medicine in Chica- 
go for the last nine years.» My practice 
is allopathic. During the last five 
years I have, at intervals, visited Mrs. 
Browning for pericarditis. On the night 
of the fourteenth of July I was called 
to the house; upon my arrival I found 
Mrs. Browning dead. I had not ex 
pected so sudden a termination of her 
disease.. I expressed as much to her 
husband, adding that | had seen many 
cases of pericarditis, but never so 
strange an one. He immediately re- 
quested a fost mortem examination, 
and I called in Doctor Guild. 

Upen cxamination, we found the 
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case one of chronic pericarditis, ‘The 
heart was much enlarged, more in the 
area of its cavities than in the parietes. 
The pericardium was thickened and 
covered with red blotches and small 
points of blood —the result of active 
inflammation. Thickening of this 
membrane is so unusual an occurrence 
that in a practice of twenty years I 
have never seen another case. The 
albuminous concretion covered the 
whole pericardium in the form of a 
network, but had not yet become an 
organized membrane, or formed any 
of the usual adhesions. The color of 
the heart was pale, almost yellow, and 
the muscular part was firmer than is 
natural in perfectly healthy organs. 
The latter also is a rare symptom in 
cases of pericarditis. The duration of 
this disease is various, sometimes ter- 
minating in a few weeks, sometimes 
lasting a lifetime. Dropsy is the usual 
precursor of death; but our examina- 
tion revealed no traces of dropsy. In 
this the case of Mrs. Browning was 
peculiar, but not unprecedented. 

In the stomach of the corpse we 
found a small quantity of opium, taken 
probably for her disease ; it being often 
used as a sedative in affections of that 
kind. 

At the request of Mr. Browning, the 
examination was conducted with refer- 
ence to the supposed presence of poi- 
son ; but we found no traces of it. It 
is possible that some might have been 
injected into the circulatory system, in 
which case | know of no successful 
test for its discovery. 

To sum up: Mrs. Browning's case, 
though in some respects an unusual 
one, presented, in my judgment, noth- 
ing antagonistic to the idea of death 
by pericarditis. 

lor the sake of brevity, Doctar 
Guild's testimony, which was merely 
corroborative of Doctor McFillans'’s, is 
omitted. 

NARRATIVE OF BOADICEA HUKST. 

When you know that my name is 
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Boadicea, what idea do you form of 
me? Hurst, of course, is my hus- 
band’s name. It symbolizes that part 
of me which belongs to Robert Hurst. 
But Boadicea — the name seems made 
for me and I for the name. Slow fall- 
ing syllables, trailing after them long 
sweet echoes; a name to be spoken 
only amid the fragrance of tuberoses ; 
to be pledged only in brimming gob- 
lets of rich amber - hued wine; to be 
graven only on some great yellow onyx. 
My nature suggests Brazil in its luxu- 
riance; I have no conception of a 
mental temperate or frigid zone ; I seem 
to myself to be an incarnation of light, 
noon sunshine, dazzling color, un- 
checked growth. It is as if Nature 
had defrauded generations of the Past 
and Future for one woman — and I am 
she. It seems as if the designing of 
my physical pattern, simply, had occu- 
pied ages, and in the meantime other 
women had been created out of the 
snippings and clippings. The calm, 
steadfast glow of life which animates 
me is not like the fitful, convulsive, 
spasmodic existence common to other 
human beings; I think Nature must 
have vitalized me, as did Pygmalion 
his statue — through infinite love and 
yearning over her work. Do not, in 
vulgar haste and parlance, declare me 
an egotist. [am the grandest, most 
perfect specimen of humanity I have 
seen, and I admire myself accordingly. 
{ should do the same by you, were our 
cases reversed—only then I fear I 
should not appreciate you. Tenny- 
son's description of Elednore suits me : 
** And the steady sunset glow 

That stays upon thee. For in thee 

Is nothing sudden, nothing single ; 

Like two streams of incense free 

From one censer in one shrine, 

Thought and motion mingle, 

Mingle ever. Motions flow 

To one another, even as though 

They were modulated so 

To an unheard melody 

Which lives about thee.”” 

I do not say these things for the mere 

pleasure of talking about myself; I 
prefer silent contemplation. But if 
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you wish my account of my sister's life 
and death, you must have some faint 
conception of the historian, and how 
events affect me. Necessarily those 
incidents which do not concern me 
will be the most uninteresting, since 
events are to me as clouds are to the 
setting sun — those which are nearest 
are the most brightly tinted 

It may be that I shall make my nar- 
rative too long—all my works move 
slowly to completion; but they are 
perfect in the end. To me, there is 
nothing so vulgar as haste. 

Let me take Ambra's death, which, 
like a stone thrown into the water, ra- 
diated circles clear back to our com- 
mon girlhood, and beginning with the 
largest circle narrow down to the dread 
sequel. 

We were three motherless sisters to- 
gether—the twins and I. The twins 
seemed to consider their double coin- 
age from Nature's mint as a very plea- 
sant arrangement. For myself, I wish 
to preserve my identity; I desire no 
counterpart. Think of going through 
life troubled with a vague doubt as to 
whether you were yourself or another! 

In our household we all went our 
own way; but I held the birthright, 
and I grew up in the consciousness of 
my possession as does an infant king. 
When the proper time came I was mar- 
ried. I do not understand the way in 
which other women talk of that event. 
My marriage came to me in the regu- 
lar succession of incidents. It was the 
culmination of my maiden life, as my 
twenty - first birthday was the comple- 
ment of my minority. Of course, my 
husband loved me; I never thought 
about it before. He was a grave, dark- 
complexioned, middle-aged man, who 
seemed hedged about with dainty fan- 
cies and delicate thoughts, as the roots 
of a felled oak are surrounded with 
anemones and wild violets. 

After my marriage I saw but little of 
my sisters; we had our respective or- 
bits, and we circled in them. My first 
visit home was at the time of Lusia’s 
death and Ambra’s sickness. I have 
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been told that I did not then realize 
my responsible position. We cannot 
run counter to the principles upon 
«which we are created, and how then is 
it possible for me, with my infinitude 
of vitality, to put myself in sympathy 
with pain and physical annihilation ? 
Death to these twins was an unlatched 
door, which any zephyr might open to 
them. They were both subject to heart 
disease, and since my earliest recollec- 
tion there had never come an hour to 
either of them of which one might 
predicate the successor. 

The night of her death, Lusia had 
declined descending to the parlors and 
mingling in company. A fresh spasm 
of pain confined her to the egotism of 
a suffering solitude. 

Even when I have a daily intimacy 
with people, | like to see them in the 
presence of strangers; it is the famil- 
iar volume in a new binding. I thought 
of this when Ambra entered the room 
that night; there was an expression on 
her face I never saw there before or 
since. If I could believe her Journal 
to be other than the result of opium 
taking, | should be able to account for 
her strange appearance that night. 

For some weeks previous to this night 
both of the twins had been absent 
from home ; Lusia, in a spasm of self- 
martyrizing kindness, had been in Ver- 
mont, nursing some superannuated 
relative, whose stock of vitality having 
nearly run out, thought it advantage- 
ous to draw upon that of another and 
younger mortal. Ambra and I, who 
were perfectly opposite in character, 
had been neutralizing each other at 
my home in New York city. There 
are some acquaintances with whose 
lives ours, though placed in intimate 
conjunction, can never blend ; like two 
circles, there is a point of contact, but 
the rest is isolation. I speak of the 
experience between my sisters and my- 
self. True, they were of the same 
blood ; but theirs was the serum, mine 
the coagulum. When, during Ambra’s 
visit, it became evident that she and 
Horace Browning, my husband's part- 
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ner, were tending to an engagement, I 
did not consider that our common pa- 
rentage gave me a right to interfere in 
her life plans. At last, without any 
definite announcement, the conviction 
of their engagement became as omni- 
present as the moisture in the atmos- 
phere. On the night of Lusia’s death, 
he had come to visit his betrothed at 
her own home. He brought with him 
from that mysterious rendezvous of 
masculinity, “down town,"’ a young 
man whom he introduced as Paul Ren- 
ford, one of his old college classmates. 

A woman's mind can hold in solu- 
tion but one idea at a time, and there- 
fore Ambra, absorbed in the society 
of Horace, left the social guardianship 
of the stranger to me. Our conversa- 
tion was a prairie -land of common- 
places. Let us hope that it is not true 
that sound never dies, but floats forev- 
er in theazure. Think of being obliged 
to listen for centuries to the reverbera- 
ting commonplaces of society's mag- 
pies! This Paul Renford, who bore so 
important a part in my sister's exist- 
ence, was nothing to me. He might 
have been the sun of her life; he was 
only a meteor in mine. The strongest 
impression he made upon me was that 
of being self-poised. Like the leaning 
tower of Pisa, no matter how his eccen- 
tricities might incline him, he never 
lost his centre of gravity. He inquired 
after Lusia; his voice was low and 
quiet, but rich and full; like all his 
manifestations, it impressed you with 
the idea of power under restraint, 
strength in repose. He received the 
news of her illness in silence. 

“Such perfect personal similarity is 
rare,” he said at last, looking across 
the room at Ambra; “1 should not 
have been able to distinguish the sis- 
ters, though I knew Miss Lusia well 
during her late visit in Vermont.” 

Lusia had never mentioned his name 
tome. When he thus spoke of her, I 
instantly discovered their secret; | am 
not clairvoyant, but I am like sunshine, 
I am penctrating, and where | am it is 


light. 
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“ It is unfortunate,” I replied, quietly 
ignoring his last remark; “that my 
sister's illness obliges her to deny her- 
self all excitement, even that of a 
friend's society.” 

It was one of those smooth speeches 
which gave no hint for future remarks 
—no floating spider thread of conver- 
sation can find upon its polished sur- 
face a rough place on which to cling. 

Another guest addressed me, and 
Renford took occasion to saunter away. 
Afterward, when only Horace Brown- 
ing and I were left in the parlor, Am- 
bra and Renford came together out of 
the conservatory. 

“| had not missed you,"’ I said. 

“That is not strange,"’ answered 
Ambra, with a spice of bitterness. 
“ Do you ever miss anyone ?” 

“It is true,” I said, “as a general 
thing, I find myself sufficient for my- 
self. | am not lonely in solitude. There 
are some people to whom the taking 
away of a friend is like the upturning 
of a stone in summer time; there are 
brought to light secret hopes, blanched 
like grass defrauded of sunlight, and 
miltitudes of evil motives, and disa- 
greeable traits, which run wildly about, 
like noxious insects seeking a new hid- 
ing place.” 

I do not think my hearers quite com- 
prehended me; it was no matter; I 
was my own sympathetic listener. 

I sat at the piano playing little ac- 
companiments to our conversation, va- 
rying the key to suit the different 
voices. I think Renford had listened 
to this rather than to my words. 

“Do you sing, Mrs. Hurst?” he 
asked. 

“It is too common an accomplish- 
ment,” 1 answered. ‘ Every little 
house cricket aspires to chirp; in these 
days it is only the gift of speech which 
distinguishes humans.” 

“ And some of them are particularly 
distinguished,”’ said Renford, with a 
little bow. 

I felt that he had told the truth, but 
in a mocking way, and he became re- 
pugnant to me. 
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“ Boadicea used to sing a chant to 
the morning sun,” said Ambra. “1 
think, however, it was never rehearsed 
much before midday.” 

«“* A Memnon smitten by the morn- 
ing sun,'"’ quoted Horace. “ Did you 
utter prophecies ?” 

“The poet says ‘our prayers are 
prophets.’ ” 

At that Browning glanced at Ambra. 
She was standing quietly at his side ; 
her stillness seemed to me the silence of 
despair,rather than of wordless content. 
She reminded me of a wounded hero in 
the hands of a surgeon — too proud to 
claim the name of sufferer and its rights. 
The quiet, dark gray eyes of Renford 
were fixed upon her pale face, and 
in their unfathomable depths swayed, 
like water lilies upon their invisible, 
submerged stems, a host of pitying 
thoughts and sympathetic regrets. I 
felt that the mental atmosphere was 
surcharged with the latent electricity 
of some great passion ; whence it arose 
I could not at that time divine. It op- 
pressed me, and I rose from my seat 
but Horace detained me. 

“Not yet,” he said. ‘So far your 
music has been but an auxiliary to 
converse. Play for us.” 

People are always silent when I play. 
I do not attempt to drown their voices, 
nor do I attempt to cater to their wish 
for conversational stimulus. I play 
music which envelopes them in a deli- 
cious, dreamy languor; they forget 
their bodies, and their souls seem idly 
to sway on the tide of melody. 

“Your music is enervating,”’ said 
Ambra. 

“It induces repose —as true music 
should,” rejoined Renford. ‘ Life is so 
feverish, the arts should teach the de- 
sirableness of calm. 

** Death is the end of life. Ah why 
Should life all labor be?’ ** 

The music seemed the culmination 
of the evening. It left in the air a 
prescience of parting. Renford rose 
and extended his left hand to me. 

“There is something significant in 
your salutation, Renford,” said Horace. 
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** You remind me of the story of a man 
who never gave his right hand because 
it had shed human blood.” 

Renford paied a little, but his voice 
was steady. 

“ The left hand is nearest the heart, 
you know. Piease consider mine a 
case of the heart, and not of the con- 
science ;" and he bowed again to me. 

“If there is a superstition I defy it,”’ 
Horace persisted, and with the words 
he seized Renford’s disengaged hand, 
The next instant he withdrew his own 
with an exclamation of pain. There 
was a scratch upon it, minute but deep, 
to which a drop of blood had come, like 
ageniat the touch of an Aladdin's lamp. 

“Do you find it necessary to guard 
the right hand of fellowship with wea- 
pons?"’ angrily queried Horace, put- 
ting his lips to the wound. 

** Fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread,” quietly answered Renford, as 
he slipped a ring from his finger and 
handed it to me. 

The shield was one large heliotropc, 


whose opaque greenness was flecked 


with three tiny, blood-like stains, 
which seemed to have oozed to the 
surface. On the under side was the 
faithful representation of the paw of a 
cat. Perfect in every detail, it was so 
minute as to escape a casual glance. 
In the centre, amid an intricacy of del- 
icate lines, were two words of warning, 
“ Prenez Garde.” The slightest pres- 
sure upon the side of the ring caused 
concealed claws to protrude, whose 
hollow interiors were fit receptacles for 
deadly poison. 

“It speaks of the Borgias,” said I, 
turning it over in my palm. “ Are these 
blood spots the record of its crimes?" 

“So says tradition,” replied Ren- 
ford. * It is an heirloom in my father's 
family. Two enemies of our race are 
said to have been found dead with no 
greater wound than a scratch upon the 
hand.” 

“ This grows personal,” said Horace, 
with his hand stiil at his lips. 

“ The prophecy is that the ring and 
the last of the race will both be buried 
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continued Renford. 


in one grave,” 
is one murder still 


“ However, there 
uncommitted.” 

“Truly, I'm not so sure of that,” 
said Horace. 

“Don't cry at a scratch, Browning. 
There is no poison in the ring. Come, 
let us be going.” 

Ambra stood at the door listening to 
their footsteps as they hastened down 
the stone - flagged street. 

“Listen to the steps of those who 
come, not those who go,” | said, draw- 
ing her from the entrance. 

“Little you care who comes or who 
goes,’ said she, and ran up the stairs 
to her own room. 

The twins occupied the same cham- 
ber. When | went to see Lusia, ex- 
pecting to find her comfortable for the 
night, | found her in an easy chair by 
the window, very pale and weak. She 
had found more ease in a sitting pos- 
ture, and declined to return to bed. In 
the gray dawn, when Ambra’s shriek 
rang through the sleep-stilled house, 
and brought us all to her room, Lusia’s 
lifeless form was found in the same 
position by the window. 

I was with Ambra through the long 
sickness which followed this sundering 
of the mystic tie of their double birth. 
There were long sultry summer days, 
when the old earth seemed fairly to 
pulsate with the throbbing of the liquid 
fire in her subterranean arteries. Long 
nights, when the distorted shadows 
that had lurked in the corners and 
secret places all day, came out and 
danced in silent grotesqueness upon 
the walls. Hour after hour the inno- 
cent thoughts that lodged in Ambra’s 
heart, like white - winged doves in a 
church tower, spread the wings of 
speech, and flew startled from their 
resting - place. Ah, that was a terrible 
time tome! At last, in the early Au 
tumn, Ambra rose from her sick bed, 
while the old life seemed burned out of 
her, and the new life came stealing 
slowly into her veins. 

One day Doctor Merrick came, In 
his deft, quiet way he began to measure 
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out some medicine, while his mellow 
voice broke the sick chamber silence 
as cheerily as sunlight slants in vacant 
rooms. 

“ Mrs. Merrick is going out into the 
country in a day or two; out on a farm. 
She declined cucumbers at dinner yes- 
terday, and | overheard something 
about cholera. People who cannot 
eat are pining either for heaven or the 
country. There,” rising, ‘‘ that medi- 
cine will last you till day after to-mor- 
row, and then | shall send you into 
the country with my wife. Does that 
suit you, Ambra?” 

“Well, yes,” said she, languidly. 
“Mrs. Merrick and I are congenial ; 
we both like eggs and hate roast beef.” 

“You'll soon be all right,” and the 
doctor patted her thin hand. “TI for- 
bid you to keep a Journal or write let- 
ters while you are gone.” 

Ambra sighed as he shut the door. 

“ He is so big it tires me to look at 
him. I think I will lie down again.” 

If Ambra chose to go into the coun- 
As for 
me, I abhor it. There you see the ma- 
chinery of all life, and its workings; 
you are obliged to know how and where 
everything was produced that makes 
your repast. The farmers talk to you 
about all articles of dict with the sense 
of their summer toil fresh within them. 
They never wait for Nature and take 
her at her completion ; they use every 
day before or at sunrise, while the day 
is still immature, and gape at Nature 
while all the scene - shifting and color- 
mixing is in progress. They go to bed 
before the night has fairly begun, and 
know nothing of the glory of the noon 
of night. Everything is terribly plain, 
honest, and outspoken. Even the hen 
that lays the daily egg for your break- 
fast must needs proclaim it to the pub- 
lic, instead of giving you a pleasant 
little surprise. 

When Ambra went to the country | 
returned home ; my life soon flowed as 
smoothly and evenly as before, and 
deposited deltas similar to those in the 
past. Ambra wrote seldom and very 


try it was no business of mine. 
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guardedly. She did not bother me 
with details of the “ousseau., Let us 
imitate Nature and follow our own con- 
victions in the matter of dress, and not 
consult other people's tastes. The oaks 
and maples and poplars follow their 
own fashions in their own time. What 
a balk it would make in creation if 
the birds had to wait for a feather 
“Opening "’ before they moulted ! 

When the appointed time arrived, 
Ambra sent for me to attend her wed- 
ding. Before her sickness, Ambra had 
been a wilful winding stream, which, 
by virtue of its winning charms, car- 
ried ever the right of way. When we 
met on the eve of her marriage, she 
was more like a magnificent cataract, 
crowned with the rainbow of sublime 
beauty, but awing one into admiration 
rather than wooing him. Through all 
her courteous grace and fine tact you 
yet felt a subtle sense of her utter in- 
difference, as keen and cutting as the 
winter draught from some concealed 
crevice. It struck me that she was as 
much of an enigma to her betrothed 
as tome. 1| used to discover him fur- 
tively watching her with his keen light 
blue eyes; he thought all faces were 
masks and required to be studied. 
Even his habitual introspection arose 
from his belief that only by thor- 
oughly understanding himself could 
he hope to comprehend the intri- 
cacics of another's character. He 
was a man who reduced everything to 
details ; he was more interested in the 
casting of a shadow by the finest hair 
than in an eclipse; he was a Vidocq 
in social conversations, and played the 
diplomat in the fastening of his gloves 
and shoes. Had he been empowered 
to create the universe, he would have 
been so engrossed with the ants he 
would never have advanced to the 
mastodon. 

“Is everything ready ?"’ asked Hor- 
ace, as he came to lead Ambra to the 
ceremony. 

“ All but my responses,”’ she answer- 
ed gravely. 

“For Heaven's sake, Ambra, do not 
jest now.” 
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The matrimonial fetters were at last 
riveted, and the specimens of dual ego- 
tism started on their bridal trip. They 
made their home in Chicago, and for 
a year I heard nothing of them. At 
the end of that time, Ambra wrote to 
me. 

** My life is a monotone,” she said. 
“ Has your existence any flavor? I am 
coming to see; expect me by the next 
trip of the ‘ Meteor.’” ' 

A week later, Mr. Hurst came to me 
as I sat reading in the conservatory. 
He looked so steadfast, so immovable, 
as he stood in front of me, that he re- 
minded me of some granite obelisk. 

“I have something to tell you,” he 
said. 

“Sermons in stones,”’ I thought ; but 
I remained silent. 

“Can you ride eight miles into the 
country ?" he asked. ‘ There is a ves- 
sel on fire off the coast at E * 

I knew then what he had to tell me ; 
I felt as if the air grew too thick for 
respiration, and I gasped for breath. 
His voice sounded as if from a great 
distance as he added: 

« And that vessel is the ‘ Meteor.’ 

If I had been like the other women 
who stood upon the shore that night, | 
should have looked upon the scene 
with only an unmitigated sense of per- 
sonal anguish ; but my feelings, I am 
happy to state, are never allowed to 
override my zsthetic tastes. Even at 
that hour I found time to admire the 
scene. 

A vessel limned in fire against a sky 
of inky blackness; tall shafts of flame 
for masts, broad flickering sheets of 
yellow for sails, long trailing curling 
pennons of smoke, and blazing frag- 
ments that were hurled into the starless 
darkness, and quenched in the bulging 
waves. 

I stood on the shore with a hundred 
others — all silent in the dread expect- 
ation of selfish sorrow. The rescuing 
raft came, slowly plunging through the 
fire-crested billows. It was strewn 
with the bodies of the dead and dying. 
Upright stood the living, sharply de- 
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fined against a background of flame. 
Mr. Hurst was the first man that step- 
ped from the raft; in his arms he held 
Ambra; her cold white face lay upon 
his breast ; her long, wet hair streamed 
over his shoulders. I believed her to 
be dead. 

“She is alive,” said Mr. Hurst; 
“she has only fainted. Forget your- 
self for once, Boadicea, and be useful.” 

As he spoke the first words, “‘ She is 
alive,” a voice behind me said: 

“ Thank God!" 

I turned and saw Paul Renford. His 
eyes were fixed on Ambra, and he no- 
ticed no one else, It is not until you 
have passed the equator that certain 
constellations are visible to you. As I 
looked at Renford, | knew that in that 
hour I had crossed the equator in his 
life. Amid that universal terror, when 
each one was selfishly intent upon per- 
sonal affairs, the long - imprisoned se- 
cret of this proud, reticent man defied 
him. As some self- inymured prisoner 
might securely show himself in the 
wildest universal panic, so now this 
long - hidden, unsuspected secret of 
Renford’s heart unmasked itself, and 
looked boldly out of his soul's windows 
—his eyes—secure in its very reck- 
lessness. 

“Mr. Renford,” I cried, ‘were you 
on the steamer?” 

He did not appear to hear me. Per- 
haps, in the confusion, my voice did 
not reach him. He turned and was 
lost in the crowd. I learned afterward 
that he was on the boat with his bride, 
and she was drowned. Think of a 
bridal trip terminating in heaven! It 
certainly is not generally the case. 

Ambra had never had much mental 
equipoise, in my judgment, and after 
her rescue from drowning, her mind 
seemed more unequally balanced than 
ever. One hour she extolled the hea- 
venly mercy which prolonged her life, 
and the next she bewailed the misery 
of a continued existence. I should 
despise myself if my moods were so 
fluctuating. For my part, I saw no 
occasion for great elation or dejection ; 
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it seemed her death hour had not 
yet come; she was fated to live 
longer ; that was the end of it. Neither 
did I understand her gratitude to Mr. 
Hurst for her rescue. It was one of 
the predestined events of his life; I do 
not see that much gratitude was due 
him. Finally, Mr. Browning came, 
and one would have supposed from 
their meeting that the day of Ambra's 
death had actually been postponed, 
instead of not yet being due. I should 
have thought their creed did not em- 
brace a belief in a future state, they 
seemed so disinclined to be disencum- 
bered of their bodies. When my time 
comes to leave this existence I shall do 
it contentedly, fearlessly; believing 
that, as I die by the will of a higher 
Power, I shall be taken care of in the 
mysterious future. 

So Ambra and I parted, finding our- 
selves as incomprehensible to each 
other as usual. The next time we met 
was at her home, during which visit 
death came to her. I had not sought 
to put myself in conjunction with her, 
and this visit was brought about by her 
husband's letter to me. 

I will recommence my narrative with 
its receipt. 

Pygmalion and I sat alone in the 
conservatory. 

In these days people do not boast 
such appellations as that. Children 
are named with a view to future lega- 
cies rather than future characters. So, 
in the “ beautiful Long Ago,” when I 
was all the world to this man, I struck 
from him his unmusical cognomen, 
and christened him Pygmalion. _ It 
does not matter now what subtle asso- 
ciation of our relations led me to 
choose that name. 

So, as I said before, we sat in the 
conservatory; a low, transparently - 
walled room, whose farther termination 
was a deep bay window. Through the 
stained glass the afternoon sunshine 
struggled, and lay in great blotches of 
rich color upon the marble floor. Above 
the window untinted glass was cut, so 
as to throw a rainbow -like circle for 
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its shadow, and that shadow formed 
the only boundary line between the 
conservatory and the recess. 

Three statues of colored marble kept 
guard over our interview. Ceres, grand 
and stately, as in the days of the an- 
cients, and with her queenly head 
wreathed with sleepy scarlet poppies, 
offered to us the fruits she held gather- 
ed in the folds of her drapery. Dark, 
rich-hued dates, golden apricots, flush- 
ed with red like a summer sunsrise, 
great luscious peaches, crimson and 
yellow, like fragments from the sunset 
clouds of June, tawny figs, leopard - 
like skinned pomegranates, huge oran- 
ges, embodiments of foreign sunshine, 
plums, purple as the hanging of Solo- 
mon’s temple and struck to the heart 
by a shaft of August's sultry sunshine, 
and apples, over whose yellow rind 
was streaked the blood of a dying 
summer. 

Bacchus, his flowing locks crowned 
with the broad green leaves of his 
favorite vine, trailed with one hand 
heavily laden grape branches, whose 
purple clusters were saturated with 
sunlight till they seemed translucent; 
with the other he proffered a dripping 
goblet of rare old vintage — a vintage 
red as the rubies of Ceylon, and fra- 
grant as the roses of Wady el Werd. 

Hebe, beautiful as she ever appeared 
in the dream of a Grecian devotee, 
extended to us a crystal goblet filled 
with limpid water. 

We could have touched any of these 
instonements of mythical divinity with 
outstretched hand. Pygmalion sat at 
the feet of bounteous Ceres. Stripping 
the downy skin from a peach, he al- 
lowed his eyes to wander about the 
apartment. It suited him; I knew it 
would when I planned it. He had keen 
artistic tastes, half starved throughout 
a lifetime. He feasted them now. 
There had been no hasty execution in 
that room. Not an angle visible, no 
gaudy grouping, no strained simplicity; 
all was rich warm colors, laid in grace- 
ful curves on a background of cold 
colorless marble. As for me, I was 
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the acme of the picture. All objects, 
all forms, all hues, graduated them- 
selves up to me; as in Titian’s “ Bac- 
chus and Ariadne,” all lights and 
shades lead up to the white flower on 
the head of the dancing faun, so in 
this gorgeous picture, all bright hues 
and all neutral tints submitted them- 
selves to me. Robed in claret-colored 
velvet, frosted with gossamer-like lace, 
and clasped at white rounded throat 
and slender wrists with great rubies 
— petrified blood drops from the heart 
of old Earth—I leaned against the 
statue of Bacchus, and studied Pygma- 
lion. 

This man was an epicure in the best 
sense of the word. He cared little for 
food ; but when he did eat, the viands 
must be choice. In the days of his 
poverty, he starved himself one day 
that he might feast the next. Nature 
had made him an artist and an epicure. 
Fate had made him a cold, calculating 
business man. He loved money, for it 
represented all that made life desira- 
ble to him: Art, Literature, and Music. 
His keen gray eyes estimated the pe- 
cuniary cost of every object in that 
room, and valued it accordingly. 

“Bacchus, I faint! Give me to 
drink,” he said, helping himself from 
the sculptured goblet. He clicked his 
glass against that of the statue. “‘ Here 
is a new experience befalling me,” he 
said, critically surveying the statue; 
“here I sit, hobnobbing with gods and 
goddesses,” and he pointed the com- 
pliment by a languid, graceful bow. 

He was not a courtier — he was no 
longer a lover-——and I made no ans- 
wer. He did not seem to expect it; 
he began to sing in a rich mellow 
voice the Anacreontic Ode. In that 
fragrance -laden air the notes curdled 
together, like drops of water in oil. 

“ Bah!” he said, stopping suddenly, 
“this room stifles music ; besides, that 
song belongs to the past.” 

“ And consequently is worthless,” I 
answered laughing lightly, and crush- 
ing a bunch of grapes in my hand till 


the red juice dripped down and lay in 
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great splashes upon the marble flags. 
“Is it not always so, however? The 
snows of last December make the rain- 
bows of June.” 

“Which simply proves,” sneered 
Pygmalion, “that Nature is extremely 
economical.” 

He was sipping his wine — not with 
the finikin nicety of a half - educated 
connoisseur ; not with the careless gusto 
of an uneducated palate, that cares not 
what is given it so there be but plenty. 
He tasted it leisurely, giving every drop 
its due of appreciation, and enjoying 
to the utmost its rich aroma and deep 
color. 

While I was watching him I saw his 
look of careless abandon change to the 
social mask one always assumes at 
such times upon the advent of a third 
person. My glance followed his, and 
I saw Mr. Hurst coming slowly through 
the conservatory. He appeared to me 
graver, darker, older than ever. How 
mysterious a dispensation of Provi- 
dence is it that only to such men fal! 
the possession of golden pockets! He 
held in his hand a coarse yellow en- 
velope. Rays of rich crimson light 
from the stained window struck athwart 
his face and hands, and expended 
themselves upon the letter. Altogeth- 
er he looked as if he had been dab- 
bling in blood. 

He came forward and gave my guest 
the quiet, well-bred greeting which 
with him stood for even the most affec- 
tionate demonstrations of welcome. 

“TI did not know you were in the 
city,” he said ; “‘ when did you come?" 

“This morning. It was so near 
noon I thought to find you at home.” 

Mr. Hurst said no more. He turned 
and handed me the letter; it was from 
Horace Browning. 

“IT entreat you to come and spend 
some weeks with Ambra,” so the writ- 
ing ended. ‘“ She is in a very morbid, 
cheerless state; I believe that she 
broods continually over her liability to 
sudden death.” 

Death! Was that a word to be spo- 
ken there? The perfume - laden air 
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seemed to curdle with horror; the rich 
hues upon the floor grew dim, and Pyg- 
malion and I stood like petrifactions at 
the sound. 

“Come, then,” said Mr. Hurst, lead- 
ing the way, ‘the sooner you begin 
your preparations the better.” 

We followed — Pygmalion and 1. 

As we stopped outside the rainbow - 
like circle, we turned, as by a common 
impulse, and looked back. Fatal mis- 
take! The recess was a room filled 
with discolored sunlight and sickening 
perfume. The marble flags were 
splashed with grape juice and littered 
with wasted fruit. Ceres’s wreath was 
withered, and Bacchus’s goblet was 
empty. We looked into each other's 
eyes ; a swift quick glance. It was as 
if we were looking into the secret 
chamber of each other's heart. Then 
we turned and followed Mr. Hurst. 

The next day I started on my jour- 
ney to Ambra. 

She was waiting in her carriage at 
the Chicago depot. The dying sun 
crimsoned every cloud in the sky, and 
even the breath of the engine, as it 
panted itself into the distance, floated 
backward and was transformed into a 
rosy cloud, which gradually melted in- 
to common air. 

“Nature is lavish of one color to- 
night,” I said, stepping into the car- 
riage. ‘She uses the sky as her pal- 
ette.”” 

“Ah!” said Ambra, shivering ; “ it 
makes me nervous; it is as if the uni- 
verse was steeped in blood.” 

She surveyed me in silence, and then 
she cried out: 

“ But of course the sight of blood does 
not affect you. It is elixir that runs in 
your veins. You look as if you fed on 
roses and cream. You grow more 
beautiful each year. Look at me /” 

She had blue shadows under her 
eyes ; her face was pallid and haggard; 
she appeared to me like a person who 
brooded over herself, and found the 
subject repulsive, and yet endowed 
with morbid attractions. 

“Persons who are dissatisfied with 
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themselves are never beautiful,” I an- 
swered. 

“It will all make no difference when 
I lie in my coffin,”’ she said, wearily. 

Thus, almost in the first moment of 
our meeting, I discovered the engross- 
ing subject of her thoughts. As the 
time of my visit wore on, and I pene- 
trated farther into the recesses of her 
mind, I saw how constantly present 
was the idea of her speedy and sudden 
dissolution. It was more than an ex- 
pectation ; it seemed to me to be a 
hope. Sometimes, under the influence 
of opium, she would conceive herself 
to be dead. It was then very hard for 
me to listen to her ravings; I was 
obliged to come out of my sunny, lux- 
urious, inner life, to look into her tem- 
pest - ravaged, spiritual existence. The 
last afternoon of her life, she came to 
me with a packet of withered flowers in 
her hand. 

“These came from the old farm in 
Vermont,” she said. ‘I keep them in 
my desk; when I die you must put 
them in my coffin.” 

“Fresh flowers will fade soon,” said 
1; ‘““why select those already wither- 
ed?” 

“There are some memories con- 
nected with them. Besides, they are 
like myself— already withered.” 

It seemed to me that one ought not 
to intrigue for stage effects in their cof- 
fins; but I promised what she wished. 

When we were all ready to start for 
the party that night, she came to my 
room. She held in her hand a gold 
chain with a little ruby heart attached. 
She stood looking wistfully at me as I 
put the finishing touches to my dress. 

“| thought perhaps you would wear 
this ; I wished to give you a keepsake.” 

I thanked her. It did not suit with 
my dress that night, and I said so. 

“I wished to clasp it on your neck 
myself,’ she said, with a cadence of 
regret in her voice. 

“ Well, to-morrow will do,” I rejoined. 

“*To- morrow’s sun mever yet 
On human being rose or set.’”* 
I heard her saying these lines softly 
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to herself as we descended to the car- 


riage. 

Ambra has described this night in 
her Journal. It might have been all 
she described, to her; to me, it was a 
night filled with the commonplace 
speeches of commonplace people, sky 
rockets which never rose, and Roman 
candles which failed in the purposes of 
their creation. I met plenty of human 
beings, and afier awhile Pygmalion 
came to me. We exchanged a few 
words which meant nothing to the 
crowd about us, but meant much to us; 
we stood silent side by side a short space, 
and then he glided away. I retired 
again into my normal isolation, and 
the crowd of common mortals again 
encircled me. In thosc few moments 
were compressed my whole evening. 
They were more than I had anticipat- 
ed; they were all that 1 remembered. 

When we arrived home, Ambra 
went immediately to her room ; but the 
rest of us lingered in the library. Pres- 
ently the clock struck one, and Hor- 
ace, reminded by the sound, crossed 
the hall to his own room. In a few 
moments we heard him call; in the 
unwonted tones of his voice we 
discerned the utterance of such a 
nameless terror, such an unexpected 
horror, that we both started to our feet. 
Mr. Hurst ran into the hall; I remain- 
ed a moment by the open window, idly 
fingering the dewy leaves of a climbing 
rose. My first thought was of Ambra 
and death; and I lingered, dreading to 
introduce a new and horrible memory 
into my life. When at last I did go 
into the little room, and saw Ambra 
lying dead upon the floor, I felt that I 
was not in consonance with the scene, 
and | went immediately away. 

I have been asked to give my opin- 
ion in regard to the manner of my 
sister's death. I have not formed any 
definite opinion; I have only arrived 
at some conclusions: In the first place 
I reject the idea of murder; there was 
no mark of violence upon the body. 
As for that scratch upon the hand, up- 
on which Horace places such stress, it 
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is of no importance in my eyes. Am- 
bra was one of those unfortunately 
energetic persons who are forever 
scratching, laming, or bruising them- 
selves. It is most probable that the 
tiny puncture was accidentally inflicted 
by herself. In regard to the mystery of 
the pillow, she was the subject of an 
advanced heart complaint, and there 
is no proof but that, feeling death close 
upon her, she placed the pillow under 
her head herself. It has not unfre- 
quently been the case that dramatic 
minds have been unable to refrain 
from calculating effects, even in their 
last moments. 

But whether the portals of the next 
world opened to her, or whether she 
forced them, will probably never be 
known. 


ParRT II. 


NARRATIVE OF E, L. FORD—CONTIN- 
VED. 

I sat on the vine-shaded balcony, 
with the Count d’Arteau. I had been 
speaking to him of this case, for the 
perfect appreciation of which a long 
term of service in the Parisian police 
had qualified him. 

“Pardon me,” said the Count. As 
he spoke he bent forward in his chair 
and examined the manuscript of Mrs, 
Hurst's narrative. The bold distinct 
writing with its arabesques of symmet- 
rical curves and flourishes, was cer- 
tainly striking. 

“Itis a remarkable writing and a 
remarkable woman,” said the Count, 
slowly, puffing little rings of blue 
smoke into the air. 

I desired that the Count would prof- 
fer some advice, or make some sugges- 
tion in regard to this mystery, to which 
I confess I had then no clue. 

“Mrs. Hurst seems to interest you 
more than the mystery in this affair,” I 
said, with a spice of sarcasm. 

The Count construed my remark as 
a compliment; no Frenchman ever 
considers himself too old to be a ladies’ 
man. 
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* My friend,” said the Count, “ Mrs. 
Hurst is the only mystery in this affair. 
It grieves me to the heart to think that 
though this case may easily be ex- 
plained, the magnificent Boadicea must 
forever remain a profound secret to all 
save herself.” 

“But, Count,” I interrupted, in my 
vehemence converting my chair from 
a biped to a quadruped ; “there is ac- 
tually nothing more to be done. I have 
collected all the testimony ; you your- 
self have seen all of it except the Jour- 
nal.” 

“Ah!” said the Count; “behold 
these blind Americans! Their police 
are like the crabs — they progress back- 
wards.” 

After this little natural burst of na- 
tional jealousy, the Count relapsed into 
silence, from which I confess I did not 
care to arouse him. Apparently he 
was completely absorbed in watching 
the delicate clouds of cigar smoke ; but 
at last he resumed : 

“You have spent your time collect- 
ing this mass of rubbish, which tells 
ail about this woman except the one 
thing you desire to know— how she 
died? What avails it all? You 
think she was murdered! Good. Let 
us proceed on that supposition. Then 
she saw her murderer last; it is said 
that the retina of the eye will retain 
in death the last impression it received. 
It would be well then to have the reti- 
na_ photographed. You can take 
the picture and search for the original. 
in the mean time, you can read the 
Journal; she was a woman who would 
keep a record of her heart affairs ; she 
was not like this magnificent Boadi- 
cea.” 

At this moment Mrs. Hurst came out 
of the house, and crossing the lawn 
disappeared in the grove. The Count 
watched her till she was lost to sight. 

“Ah!” he sighed with satisfaction, 
“so must Eve have glided over Eden’s 
flowery grounds, before it had become 
necessary to jump ditches or scramble 
over hedges.” 

The next morning, while the photo- 
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graph was being taken,I satin the 
library, examining the dead woman's 
Journal. Mrs. Hurst was also seated 
there, but her's was the last face I 
would have chosen to meet me as | 
finished my reading. For some per- 
sons, this woman had a peculiar charm ; 
but she and I were naturally antagonist- 
ic. The indolent, languid grace of her 
movements was repulsive to me; the 
slow, sweet utterances of her contralto 
voice nauseated me, reminding me, in 
some subtle way, of the sickening 
sweetness of hyacinths. From the first, 
I had hated to look upon her face, with 
its pearl and sea-shell hues, its brown 
eyes full of light, the whole set off 
by her peculiarly -tinted golden hair. 
In some inexplicable way, her very 
beauty revolted me. 

The Journal was a little scarlet vol- 
ume, confined by a golden clasp; I 
have never seen scarlet since without a 
shiver. There was no name upon the 
fly leaf, and only the first and last en- 
tries were dated. 

The hot July sunshine streamed in 
through the wide opened window ; the 
glare annoyed me, but Mrs. Hurst sat 
in the full blaze of the light, with her 
graceful head leaning against the ma- 
roon velvetof the chair; her eyes were 
closed, her white hands idly folded in 
her lap. I thought her disgustingly 
lazy ; she would have called herself 
self - contemplative. Drawing myself 
up to the table, I leaned my head upon 
my hand and read slowly and persist- 
ently through the long morning hours. 


THE JOURNAL. 


August 15th, 185-. 1 have been 
sick; I had a fever; there was no one 
to nurse me but Boadicea, and she is 
worse in a sick room than a magnolia 
plant. At last they took me out of her 
sultry presence, and brought me into 
the country, with the inane wife of a 
village physician. There are two houses 
each within a mile of us, yet the 
farmers consider this part of the coun- 
try well populated. The most sensible 
thing about the house is the watch-dog 
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who sleeps all day in the sun. The 
house is small, yet I have a room to 
myself; it has one window, from which 
Ican see a field of corn, beyond, a 
pasture with cattle browsing and lying 
in the shade, and still farther in the 
distance sparkles the river. In my 
room there is a rag carpet, a bedstead, 
a rocking - chair, a washstand, a table, 
and a bureau; no one article of furni- 
ture matches another, and all have a 
quaint apologetic air, as if saying, 
“We do the best we can, you know.” 

Yesterday I exhibited signs of re- 
turning vitality. Mrs. Rush, the femi- 
nine head of the household, came into 
the room where Mrs. Merrick and I 
were sitting; she wore a brown ging- 
ham dress, which rattled as she walked, 
and showed the creases where it had 
been folded; at her throat was a 
bow of pink ribbon; her hair was 
twisted into a little hard knot at the 
back of her head, and confined with a 
comb; in her hand she held a cup, in 
which she had placed some feathery 


asparagus, some larkspurs, and some 


phlox. She deposited the cup on the 
table, and sitting down, began fanning 
herself violently with her apron, hold- 
it by opposite corners, and rocking en- 
ergetically. 

“ He is agoing to town,”’ she remark- 
ed, with that ignoring of all masculines 
save one, which is a distinctive charac- 
teristic of uneducated women ; “ meb- 
be you can think of somethin’ you 'd 
like him to do for you there.” 

This speech reminded me that in my 
portfolio were some unanswered letters 
from Horace Browning. I went to my 
room and read them ; they were eight 
in number, for he had written to me 
every week since we met last. There 
was no open, frank avowal of love in 
any of them; a disinterested person 
would have been puzzled to know in 
what relation we stood. There were 
shy allusions to his feelings, vague 
hints as to loneliness and desponden- 
cy, but no tangible assurances of affec- 
tion. In the package was a photo- 
graph ; I looked at it long and steadily ; 
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the light blue eyes did not meet mine - 
they were looking at something in the 
distance, back of the spectator — they 
seemed trying to read your past; still 
the face had a refined, high - souled 
look which interested me. 

“ This,” I said, “is the man whom 
Fate has decreed to be my husband.” 

A keen pang of remorse and regret 
shot through my heart; I rose and 
stood before the little looking - glass ; 
my face was pale and my eyes were 
encircled with black shadows. 

“ You are not going to be a coward, 
I hope,”’ I said, apostrophizing myself ; 
“take heart and marry him; you will 
not live long.” 

Then I sat down and wrote to Hor- 
ace Browning. When I had told him 
of my partial recovery and of my new 
mode of life, I could not think what 
affectionate sentiment to sandwich in 
between the main part of the letter 
and the signature. I tried to imagine 
how I would write if I loved this man, 
and finally I said, ‘My remembrance 
is a claim to yours ;"’ which sentiment 
might mean a great deal or nothing. 

When my letter was sealed, I sat 
thinking ; I was wondering what would 
happen if my secret should be discov- 
ered ; I thought I could never rest easy 
in my grave if it were to remain un- 
written and unsaid. I remembered, 
after awhile, that Boadicea had placed 
a blank Journal in my trunk. 

“ What will you want with it in the 
country ?”’ she had asked. 

“T will write the recipe for a spicy 
life,” | replied. 

Even after I had fished up the Jour- 
nal from the bottom of the trunk, I 
hesitated how to commence; | pictured 
to myself the scene after my death ; 
how the reader of my Journal would 
call me an imposter. I determined to 
write as simple an account as possible 
of the part which I had been forced to 
play. The statement which I am about 
to make will not bear any circumlocu- 
tion. 

Ah, how can I write it! 

1 declare most solemnly that my name 
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ts Lusia Linn Browning, and that the 
true Ambra Linn, my twin sister, died 
on the 20th of Fune, 185-, two months 
ago. 

To explain how I exchanged my 
identity, and my true self became as 
one dead, I must review my life. 

We grew up together, Boadicea, Am- 
bra, and I, three motherless girls. 
My childhood is more one long remi- 
niscence of Boadicea than of anything 
else; she looked upon Ambra and I as 
being only half an individual each, 
while she was an integer, and in her 
languid but irresistible way she arro- 
gated all things to herself. We were 
still almost children when she married, 
for she herself was but seventeen ; we 
lounged away our lives ; we ate choco- 
late candies, and we studied French. 
More we would not do; we, in fact, 
thought ourselves overworked as it was. 
When we were too old for these things 
we were at a loss how to occupy our- 
selves. One morning, soon after our 
eighteenth birthday, came a letter for 
each of us; Ambra opened her's first. 

“ This,” said she, “‘ is from Boadicea. 
It is written on unlined, cream-colored 
paper, thick as M. de Fourché’s head 
{M. de Fourché was our former French 
teacher]; the writing slants perpen- 
dicularly across the page, like a bar of 
sunshine; the letters are round and 
beautifully shaded; unlike those of 
most women, they appear to have at- 
tained full growth; the whole letter 
reminds you of Boadicea because it is 
so perfect in its detajls. She writes: 

«DEAR AMBRA: We have seen so 
little of each other since I emerged from 
the chrysalis of maidenhood [“ I sup- 
pose you and I are still grubs, Lusia,” 
interrupted Ambra | that I think the 
time has now come when our charac- 
ters are so perfected that, though in 
contact, we should not modify or ab- 
sorb each other's individuality [ “I am 
delighted to be assured of that,” inter- 
polated Ambra ]. I would, therefore, 
be very glad if you would come and 
spend the summer with me.’” 

Ambra stopped and drew a sigh. 
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“ Ah! I shall have to go ; Boadicea's 
amiability and condescension are over- 
powering ; one might as well run a 
foot - race in July as attempt to argue 
with her. Now open your letter.” 

“The envelope,” I said, “is coarse ; 
the writing is small and old fashioned; 
the letter is dated Rocksborough, Ver- 
mont; it is from Aunt Ruth, who wishes 
me to visit her.” 

“And you will go,” said Ambra, 
“for two reasons: She is rich, old, and 
childless, and you can have plenty of 
rich cream and fresh eggs.” 

“ The temptation is strong, and I am 
weak,” I replied. 

I did not go, however, till the loneli- 
ness of Ambra’s absence forced me. I 
had never seen Aunt Ruth, and re- 
membered her only as the donor of 
Christmas presents; she appeared to 
be oblivious of the lapse of years, and 
had given me a Noah's Ark when I 
was twelve. She was of Quakerish 
tendencies ; she was dressed in a steel 
colored poplin, a gray shawl, and her 
white straw bonnet was irimmed with 
white; everything about her was 
straight and spotless. When she took 
off her outer garments, I saw that she 
was tall and slender; she had gray 
eyes, and perfectly white hair; she had 
always a little the air of being ready 
to be laid out in case of sudden death. 
Everything about the place was cheer- 
ful and sunny; there were two locust 
trees covered with pink blossoms each 
side of the door; the verandah was 
screened with climbing roses, and there 
were immense lilac bushes each side 
of the stone walk. We used to sit, 
talking and sewing, all the mornings, 
and after dinner she used to take a 
nap; at that time I went out for a stroll; 
we had an early tea, and usually sat 
on the verandah till bedtime; some- 
times, however, we remained in the 
parlor, and I read aloud, while she 
knitted. On Sundays we went to church 
in a little stone building, where the or- 
gan wheezed and the choir were out of 
time and tune; the sermons were all 
about election, justification, adoption 
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by faith, and kindred topics. One’ 
Sunday we found a gentleman in our 
pew; after church, Aunt introduced 
us, and asked him home to dinner; 
‘his name was Renford. When I had 
leisure to observe Mr. Renford, I per- 
ceived that his distinguishing charac- 
teristic was quiet; his dark blue eyes 
had a serene, unfathomable look; his 
manners were genial, but their cheer- 
fulness was as undemonstrative as the 
sunlight; he was so_self- composed 
that I could not conceive of hiny as 
exposed to a high wind. When the 
house dog came bouncing in, and 
jumped upon him, and he bade it lie 
down, there was a German accent in 
his voice. 

“You have been in Germany, have 
you not?” I said. . 

“Yes, I lived there three years. 
Why?” 

“] thought you spoke like a German 
when you ordered off the dog.”’ 

“Do you mean that you think my 
English is too poor even to throw to a 
dog ?” 

He appealed to my aunt against my 
strictures. I was overwhelmed with 
shame at the banter which had mét 
my first remark; I spoke no more to 
him that day. 

He was one of Aunt Ruth's favorites, 
and he came and went in her house 
without formality ; he never appeared 
to take much notice of me, but treated 
me as if I were as old as Aunt Ruth 
herself. Finally, I ceased to dread his 
presence simply because he was a man; 
Ihad never been on familiar terms 
with any one of the other sex, save my 
_father and old M. de Fourché; I knew 
nothing at allabout gentlemen in gen- 
eral, One afternoon he came when 
Aunt Ruth was going out, and he 
met her just at the gate; he entered, 
however, and sat down beside me. 

“| know why you have come,” I 
said. 

- “So do I,” he answered. 

“Aunt Ruth has told you we are to 
have custards and fresh sponge cake 
for tea.” 
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“ How clearly you define my motive. 
Do you think your aunt would allow 
me to stay?” 

“You are like a child—you wish 
me to get permission for you.” 

He took from his pocket a blue and 
gold volume of Tennyson. 

“Come, I will bribe you,” he said, 
and wrote my name and the date on 
the fly leaf. 

“Is it because you are so sure of my 
remembrance that you do not write the 
name of the giver?” 

“If you wish to remember it,” he 
said, “you will need no aid; if you 
forget, reminders are simply unpleas- 
ant.” 

He opened the book, and began 
reading “In Memoriam.” The room 
grew dusky ; | laid down my embroid- 
ery, leaned my head back against my 
chair, with my face turned from him; 
I was watching the sunset, and my 
mind was floating idly upon a sea of 
pleasant fancies. I had almost forgot- 
ten his presence, when he recalled it to 
me by stretching out his hand and 
touching the one that lay listless in my 
lap. 1 shook off his touch quickly, and 
yet I was not angry; I was simply 
startled ; I tried to speak indifferently 
on some commonplace subject. 

“ How sweet the lilacs are to-night.” 

He looked in my eyes, and I think 
he would have spoken, but that Aunt 
Ruth opened the door. 

“Supper is ready,” she said ; “‘ come, 
Paul, since you are here.” 

After that I thought more restlessly 
and oftener of Renford; I wondered 
always why he had touched me; I be- 
gan to take more pains with my hair 
and my dress, and I found myself re- 
membering and speculating upon Ren- 
ford’s looks and words. 

One day, in the early part of July, 
Aunt Ruth came home from her morn- 
ing marketing; she folded her gray 
shaw! in its original creases ; she hung 
her shaker on its own particular nail; 
then she donned a large white apron 
over her spotless morning dress, and 


began to peel pie-plant. 
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“I met Paul Renford,? she began, 
snipping the green stalk into fragments, 
“and he is going to start for New York 
on the eleven o’ clock train.” 

I felt as if I had been stabbed to the 
heart with an icicle. 

“What is the cause of this hegira ?” 
I asked. 

“ He is going to take his sister Kate 
back to school.” 

Two hours after, he came to say 
“Good bye.”” Aunt Ruth discovered 
that her pies were in imminent danger 
of a conflagration, and left us alone. 
We talked of indifferent matters; we 
discussed the scenery through which 
he would pass, and the probabilities of 
the weather. Not for worlds would I 
have questioned him as to his return. 
At last he looked at his watch, and we 
rose as by a common impulse. 

*T shall return in a week.” 

It seemed as if he would have said 
more, but the words went to his eyes 
instead of his lips. He held my hand 
a moment, and then left me. I did not 
know what I had expected; I only 
knew I was disappointed and chilled, 
as I listened to his retreating footsteps 
upon the stone flagging, and to the 
click of the closing gate. 

Filled with a longing for sympathy 
and companionship, | went into the 
kitchen to Aunt Ruth. There was an 
odor of something warm and tart in 
the air; a prescience of dinner perva- 
ded the room. 

“Well?” queried my aunt, with her 
head in the oven. . 

“Well!” I echoed, standing behind 
her. 

“Has he. gone?” she asked, rising 
triumphantly, with a brown- crusted 
trophy. 

“Yes,” | said. I hoped she would 
ask more, or make some remark about 
him. She stood still, looking musing- 
ly down upon her morning's work. | 
felt sure she was wondering what he 
had said or done. It was the one sub- 
ject in the universe to me then. 

“Aunt Ruth,” I said, “ of what are 
you thinking ?”’ 
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“ Well, child,’ she answered, slowly 
and reflectively ; ‘1 was wondering if 
I had sweetened these pies sufficiently; 
the last ones were a little tart.” 

I turned and went up to my room. 
I wondered at my own dejection, and 
yet I could not overcome my nameless 
disappointment. I was resolved, how- 
ever, at all risks, not to let my sorrow 
at Renford's departure be visible. 

In the course of a week there came 
a letter to me from Ambra. It was a 
rare occurrence for me to have a letter. 
Boadicea was at home, and they all 
desired me to return, and make the 
home circle complete. I knew that | 
would be obliged to go. 

Aunt Ruth had all my muslins 
“done up,” which, in the country, is a 
sure indication of a journey. I made 
her a present of a gray dress, and 
gloves to match; she, on her part, 
made me some cake after my favorite 
recipe, for my lunch on the cars, and 
had shirred eggs and toast for breakfast. 
I was sorry to go, for I had been very 
quiet and contented. 1 did not ac- 
knowledge to myself that I had desired 
to wait and meet Renford; neverthe- 
less, | did not leave till after the day 
set for his return. The day before I 
started, one of Aunt Ruth's callers in- 
formed us that he was not expected 
fora month, and hinted that he was 
paying his addresses to a teacher in 
the school which his sister attended. 
To all this Aunt Ruth said nothing, 
for she hated gossip. She kissed me 
when we parted, and told me she had 
left her little all to me in her will. I 
never saw her again; she died the 
next winter. 

The quiet at home was almost as 
perfect as at Aunt Ruth’s. Ambra and 
1 sewed and chatted, while Boadicea 
practiced her music and read my Ten- 
nyson. Once] saw her scanning the 
fly -leaf. She seemed to understand 
everything — by intuition, I suppose, 
for she never felt the first approach to 
love, unless for that human iceberg, 
Count d’ Arteau, with whom she used 
to dawdle away long summer days 
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before her marriage, and who, for 
some incomprehensible reason, she 
dubbed Pygmalion. She noticed at 
once the absence of the donor's name. 

“Lusia,” she queried, “has there 
been anything unfinished in your life ?” 

“Yes; — my last breakfast at Aunt 
Ruth's; the cars started so early.” 

She finished the “Lotus Eaters" 
aloud, yawned, and remarked that she 
must write to her husband ; she rose, 
brought her portfolio, opened it, and 
yawned again. 

“*Ah, why should life all labor 
be ?’”’ quoted Ambra, laughingly. 

“The quicker you ask him for it, 
the quicker his assent,’’ 1 remarked. 

“Well,” calmly replied Boadicea, 
carefully selecting a pen, “can you 
allege any good reason for my boring 
myself and my husband with a letter, 
unless I desired something of him?” 

With considerable yawning, and 
much studying of the landscape 
through the open window, she finished 
her self-imposed task. She paused, 
pen in hand, before the signature 

“Shall I send a message to Horace 
for you?” she smilingly asked Ambra. 

Ambra opened her lips, glanced at 
me, and said, ‘‘ No.” 

The day preceding the one set for 
Boadicea’s departure, Ambra was 
slightly unwell. Boadicea told me 
that her husband's partner, Mr. Brown- 
ing, was to stop on his way from the 
West, and she was to return home un- 
der his escort. She expected him that 
night. In speaking of him she called 
him sometimes “ Horace” and some - 
times “ Browning.”” The heat was so 
great that we did not dress to receive 
_ company till late in the afternoon — 

almost dusk. I was standing in the 
dressing room which Ambra and | 
shared, when she called to me. 

“ Put on your purple grenadine, and 
wear white flowers,” she said; ‘ Hor- 
ace’s favorite color is purple.” 

“But Horace is nothing to me.” 

“You must pretend that he is every- 
thing to you to - night.”’ 

She was lying on the bed, and as she 
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said these last words I came out and’ 
stood beside her. She had her brace- 
let of opals in her hand, and she turn- 
ed towards me, attempting to clasp it 
on my arm. Now these bracelets were 
our distinguishing marks, and had 
been since our birth; in our childish 
jests and school troubles, we had often- 
times misled others by an exchange of 
these ornaments. When Ambra at- 
tempted to put her bracelet on my arm 
I divined at once her object. 

“Indeed, I'll do nothing of the 
kind,” I exclaimed. ‘ You must meet 
your lover yourself.” 

“1 wish I could; but I am really too 
ill. Oh Lusia! do me this favor! Hor- 
ace is more than my lover —he is my 
promised husband ; and he has some- 
thing to tell me to- night. I know him © 
so well that I feel sure he will be hurt 
should I not see him.” 

“Do you wish me to know the se- 
crets between the man you are to mar- 
ry and yourself?" I protested. 

“Why not? Are we not like one?” 

It was in vain to resist; Ambra had 
always led me, and she led me then. 
We exchanged bracelets, and I went 
down to the parlors; Boadicea, who 
had been absent from home most of 
the day, did not know of Ambra's pre- 
vious sickness, and so had no suspicion 
of the imposture. She even said to 
me : 

“It is well it is Lusia instead of you 
who is ill.” 

. With these words she seemed to put 
our coming guest and her sick sister 
out of her mind, and sitting down at 
the piano began to improvise. She 
was still playing, when the servant an- 
nounced the expected visitor. I looked 
up, to see a stranger, and following 
him, Paul Renford. I rose, but I could 
not advance one step; I stood and 
gazed fixedly at Paul, for I had forgot- 
ten my assumed character. The stran- 
ger shook hands with Boadicea, intro- 
duced Renford, and then turned to me. 
There was in his movements a quick, 
nervous energy, which bereft them of 
all grace; he impressed the beholder 
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with a feeling of insecurity ; he seemed 
always to be upon the wing, and yet 
never to take flight. Even his first 
words deepened this feeling. 

“IT cannot stay long,” he remarked, 
folding my hand in his. ‘I have yet 
another engagement this evening.” 
He did not wait for any reply; he 
turned and introduced me to Renford 
as Ambra. Renford’s usual calm was 
undisturbed, but I saw that while he 
conversed with Boadicea he yet watch- 
ed me. 

“You do not seem to care,"’ said 
Browning, in a low voice, “‘ that I have 
come all this distance out of my way 
to see you.” 

“I thank you for suggesting that 
cause of gratitude,” I answered; “ of 
course I am glad to see you.” 

“Glad—because gladness is ex- 
pected!” he retorted gently, looking 
past me as if into distance. 

“I did not know before that I al- 
ways fulfilled your expectations.” 

It was not thus that I had been wont 
to talk to Renford; in speaking to him 
such badinage was impossible ; yet I 
think I played Ambra’s part well. Re- 
partee had always been the shield for 
her deeper feelings. 

Other guests came, and the conver- 
sation became general. Browning 
was interested in a discussion between 
two old fogies, and I think entirely for- 
got me. I rose and went into the con- 
servatory ; rain had begun to fall, and 
I could hear its soft patter upon the 
leaves and gravelled walk outside. I 
was overwhelmed with regret and an- 
guish ; I saw how much deceit had cost 
me. Renford had come to seek me, 
and yet I was compelled to listen, in 
my assumed character, to words from 
Browning which Renford desired to 
say to me in my own person. There 
was no way of retreat. I leaned my 
hot forehead against the cool window - 
pane, and I thought very bitter things 
of Ambra. I heard a step behind me, 
and turning saw Paul. He waited as 
if for me to speak, but shame and mis- 
ery made me dumb. 
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At last he said, “ It hardly seems as 
if we were strangers, for I have so 
often heard Miss Lusia speak of her 
twin sister, and the likeness between 
you is so perfect, that our acquaintance 
seems an old one to me.” 

His composure reassured me; I 
gained courage to answer. We talked 
of indifferent matters, until I saw 
through the open door that the other 
guests were leaving, and I made a 
movement to rise. 

“One moment,” said Renford, de- 
taining me. “Will you say to Miss 
Lusia that I regretted her indisposition 
extremely, and that I shall hope to see 
her when I return this way next 
month ?"" 

The blood rushed tumultuously to 
my heart; I do not know what answer 
I made, but Renford looked a little sur- 
prised ashe moved aside for me to 
pass. 

We had stayed so long in the conser- 
vatory that Horace and Boadicea were 
alone when we re-entered the parlor. 
Boadicea began to play a melody on 
the piano, and the music was very 
characteristic. Then Renford’s ring 
was the subject of conversation; I had 
seen it so often before that I needed 
not to look at it; Horace scratched 
himself with it, and I confess I thought 
it a judgment upon him for his impor- 
tunate curiosity. When they were tak- 
ing their leave, Horace said to me in a 
low voice: 

“T came all this way to say some- 
thing to you, and yet you have given 
me no opportunity.” 

“You should do as Napoleon did 
with circumstances — make an oppor- 
tunity.” 

“You forget how timid I am,” he 
retorted, laughing, and so bowed him- 
self out. 

On the way to my own room I deter- 
mined not to tell Ambra about Ren- 
ford; I was somewhat indignant that 
she had not before confided to me her 
engagement. It was the first secret 
that had ever existed between us, even 
for one moment. In addition to that, 
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I instinctively felt that she would feel 
vexed at my having had a “fe - a- Hte 
with Renford, instead of her lover; I 
knew, in short, that I had played my 
part badly. 

Ambra was sitting by the window 
with a light shawl thrown over her 
shoulders. I began to tell the history 
of the evening, undressing all the time 
and so avoiding her eye. I said as lit- 
tle as possible about Renford, and did 
not confess to any previous acquaint- 
ance with him. She seemed dissatis- 
fied and disappointed at not hearing 
more from Horace. After a long pause 
of silent meditation, she spoke : 

“Horace Browning,” she said, with 
hesitation, ‘‘is not one to look upon 
our change of identity as a joke. Lu- 
sia, I confess I have induced you to do 
wrong, and it has served me nothing. 
Promise me never to reveal this affair 
to any mortal.” 

* But if, like Balaam’s ass, I should 
meet an immortal i 

*‘ Promise me,"’ she reiterated. 

I remembered how dangerous, in her 
state, was excitement; and besides it 
was for my own interest to promise, 
and I did so. Then I fell asleep, leav- 
ing her still sitting by the window. 

My rest was imperfect; my dreams 
were full of a vague terror; I was try- 
ing vainly to throw off the shackles of 
sleep. At last I seemed to realize Ten- 
nyson’s description of “a painless sym- 
pathy with pain.” All that humanity 
could bear of combined mental and 
physical agony was revealed to me, 
yet as through the person of another. 
I do not know that anyone who does 
not comprehend twinship can under- 
stand me; truly I tasted by proxy the 
bitterness of death. I woke with a 
stifled cry; I stretched out my hand, 
longing for the contact of humanity. 
The silence seemed to entomb my 
voice; my longing hands touched 
nothing animate. Startled at missing 
Ambra, I opened my eyes, raised my- 
self upon my elbow, and peered about 
the room. It was full of the gray light 
that precedes the dawn. I could dis- 
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cern Ambra seated by the window. I 
called her by name, but she did not 
answer; I rose, and crossed over to 
her; her face was turned to me; so 
still, so white, so eternally changeless 
as it looked in the dim light! I was 
filled with a vague awe. Her hands 
were folded in her lap; I stooped and 
touched them. I knew all. Horror 
and surprise overwhelmed me, and | 
lost consciousness. 

I have indistinct reminiscences of 
strange faces at my bedside, spasms of 
pain, and respites of oblivion; but it 
is a collection of memories, as shifting 
as a kaleidoscope. Consciousness and 
connected thought came very slowly 
back tome. One morning I seemed 
to awake from a long slumber, and 
saw Boadicea beside me. 

“Who is sick ?”’ I said. 

Aman was standing with his back 
to me at a little table which held vials, 
glasses, spoons, and other parapherna- 
lia of the sick room. He turned, and 
I recognized Dr. Merrick. 

“It is you who have not been well,” 
he said ; * but we are going to alter all 
that now. You'll soon be up and 
around.” 

Then I knew from his cheeriness 
that I had been very ill. His spirits, 
like mercury, always rise in damp 
weather. My hand was on the outside 
of the bed; I noticed the opals on my 
wrist, and all the horror of that past 
night came back. I tried to speak, and 
lost my consciousness. 

After that morning,life seemed to ebb 
slowly back into my frame. Gradually 
I came to realize the position in which 
I was placed. The bracelets had deter- 
mined all. The fatal omission to 
change them that night had lost me 
my identity. There was nothing left 
me but to live out the life which should 
have been that of my dead sister. 
They called me Ambra; they had 
buried the dead with the emeralds upon 
her wrist; they had even placed my 
name upon the family monument at 
the head of her grave. Hour after 


- hour I used to brood over the matter, 
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and yet find no way out of the laby- 
rinth. I was working at the old prob- 
lem when, one day, Boadicea came to 
my bedside, and handed me some let- 
ters. 

“ They are from Horace,” she said ; 
“I did not think you ought to try to 
read them before.” 

When I had accepted Ambra’s life, 
1 had not remembered her matrimoni- 
al prospects; now that they were re- 
called to me, I shrank appalled from 
the view. 1 opened the letters with great 
reluctance. In the first letter, he said 
that he was now in a position to urge 
our speedy union, and spoke of his 
business arrangements. In the letters 
were none of the warmth and ardor | 
had supposed were always found in 
such epistles ; yet they were interesting 
and were evidently the work of a 
scholar and a gentleman. I believed 
that, though I could never love a per- 
son of his cool calculating disposition, 
I yet should not be positivély unhappy 
in having him for a husband. I de- 
layed long in answering the letters — 
partly from my protracted weakness, 
and partly because I shrank from call- 
ing myself by my false name. So far 
the imposition had been one which 
people had palmed off. upon them- 
selves. 

One morning | took a sudden re- 
solve, and sitting down to write I faced 
my destiny. I had promised the dead 
never to reveal the secret of that last 
night of her life; it would always be 
impossible for me to break that prom- 
ise. I took up my pen and wrote; | 
addressed my future husband as “ Dear 
Horace,’ and I signed myself simply 
«‘Ambra.”” After the letter was sealed 
Doctor Merrick called, and happened 
to see it. His last injunction was to 
write no letters from the farm, and | 
think he suspected that Horace had 
something to do with my lingering re- 
covery. 


This morning, just as we were leav- 
ing the farm, Mrs. Rush came running 
out to the stage with a letter which her 
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husband had just brought from the 
office. It was from Horace, and I read 
it as we rode along, for there were no 
other passengers in the coach. The 
last paragraph before the signature was 
like a death blow to me; it said: 

“Yesterday on the street I met Paul 
Renford. He asked after your family. 
It seems he had not heard of Lusia's 
death, and the news was a great shock 
to him; he turned white as death. He 
talks of leaving for a trip to Cuba next 
week.” 

So ends the record of that happy 
summer in Vermont. Ah, would it 
were indeed I who had died ! 


Peckskill—My life at home is mo- 
notonous ; | take charge of the house 
and prepare for my wedding, and once 
a week I write to Horace. | think I 
am getting religious or sentimental; 
Boadicea would say there was a dis: 
tinction without a difference. To-day 
I wrote an essay on trifles. “ Little 
things,” I moralized, “enlarge them- 
selves to our perceptions by reason of 
their nearness. A fly on the window 
pane shuts miles of heaven from our 
sight.” 


This morning I was married. There 
was a jingle of old rhymes in my head 
and I did not comprehend one word 
of the ceremony. I told Horace of 
this. 

“Never mind,” he said; “1 heard 
them for both ; they ring in my head 
and heart yet.” ‘ 

«Empty rooms are full of echoes,” | 
answered. 

“] thought when | first saw you | 
had found something that would fill 
both,” he retorted, with a quizzical look. 


I am visiting Boadicea ; 1 grew rest- 
less and feverish, and I determined to 
leave home fora while. Of course I 
did not tell Horace why I went. 

“What am Ito do while you are 
away ?”’ he asked dolefully, while wait- 
ing for the boat to start. 

“You think only of yourself; you 
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do not ask whai | shall do with my- 
self.” 

“Mine is the egotism of tenderness,” 
he answered softly. Then, as if fear- 
ing he had said too much, he rose quick- 
ly to his feet. 

“If you were not my wife, and that 
tall man were not staring at us, | would 
kiss you.” 

“ Perhaps you would.” 

He put out his hand. 

“Good night,” he said, for he would 
never say ‘Good bye,” and turning, 
walked quickly away. 

| sat where he left me, watching the 
waves as they frothed and foamed at 
the keel. I was thinking of my mar- 
ried life. My husband and | were 
contented in each other's presence, 
and yet we were hardly at our ease. | 
had never known that perfect love 
which casteth out all fear; I felt al- 
ways that Horace was studying me, 
and it fretted me. Women like to be 
understood, but they cannot submit to 
be analyzed. 

The isles of cloud shadows vanished 
from the water's monotonous expanse. 
Sunset hues faded from the waves, and 
they took the indescribable hue of pol- 
ished steel. My surroundings acted 
upon me; a dull cold apathy settled 
down over me; a numbness seemed 
to creep from my heart outward; a 
lisht cold mist rose from the water and 

uveloped me in its chilling folds. 

The boat drew along shore. Two 
yentlemen came up from below, and 

me of them left the boat. In the con- 
versation that preceded the parting, | 
recognized one of the voices. A little 
rat terrier went bounding past me and 
joined the couple. The last word was 
said ; the boat shoved off, and the re- 
maining passenger disappeared. The 
dog, who had been making excursions 
about the deck, ran against me, and 
recognizing me, leaped upon me with 
every demonstration of affection. At 
last I heard upon the lower deck a low 
peculiar whistle; the dog, who had 
curled himself up and fallen asleep 
among the folds of my dress, recog- 
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nized the call. He sprang up and lis- 
tened; I heard familiar footsteps as- 
cending to the deck, and attempted to 
push away the dog, but in vain. With 
the dumb obstinacy of brutes he stood 
still till his master came close enough 
to touch me; he stooped and laid his 
hand upon the collar of the animal. 

“IT must beg pardon for my dog,” 
said the dear familiar voice, “ since he 
cannot do it for himself. He is entirely 
too ready to make new friends.” 

* And his master is quite as quick at 
forgetting old ones.” 

There were a few moments silence 
wherein it seemed to me the whole 
world throbbed in unison with my 
heart's loud beatings. 

“Lusia,” said Paul, in a low voice, 
speaking half interrogatively, half af- 
firmatively, ‘they told me you were 
dead.” 

I put out my hand, and tried to say 
calmly, “I am Ambra;” but the lie 
stuck in my throat. He sat down be- 
side me and we talked of indifferent 
subjects. He learned my destination, 
and also the fact that I was alone. He 
informed me that this was his bridal 
trip, and that he had married in Cuba. 
This nonchalant news of his marriage 
did not pain me. We were separated 
so far before that I had never dreamed 
of our future conjunction. In his calm 
manner there was no hint of a former 
attachment, and I began to doubt if he 
had ever felt one. 

In the little silence which had fallen 
between us there became audible from 
the deck below an indistinct hum which 
increased in volume every moment. 
Renford rose to his feet, and yet kept 
his place at my side. 

“The boat is on fire!” said a man, 
passing us. 

Paul turned his head; I, watching 
him, did the same. Long, serpent - 
like tongues of flame were beginning 
to lick the farther end of the deck. 

“Paul! Paul!’ and I clutched his 
arm, 

He caught my hand and held it as 
in a vise. 
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“If you were not Lusia, you would 
not know my name. _I suspected you, 
all along. Answer me in this hour of 
death: Are you Lusia?” 

A man rushed past us and jumped 
into the waves. 

“Save yourselves!" he cried, as he 
passed us. 

There were shrieks and groans and 
prayers. The flames crept nearer and 
nearer. Paul stood, calm and motion- 
less, awaiting my answer. There were 
splashes in the water as, one after an- 
other, the doomed passengers were 
driven to make a choice of deaths. 
The flames shot up the masts in tall 
spires; great rolling billows of fire 
swept the deck ; the hot air smote upon 
our faces like a blast from the furnaces 
of Purgatory. 

“ Answer!" said Renford. 

“Yes; Iam Lusia. Oh, save me!” 

“Come, then,” he said ; and togeth- 
er we jumped into the waves. His left 


arm upheld me, and his strong right 
arm cut for me a passage through the 


water. 

Slow, soft, lapsing waves broke over 
us; cruel, treacherous billows gently 
enfolded us in their resistless, death - 
giving embrace. A delicious languor 
overpowered me; I rose and fell with 
the swelling waves ; soft, low strains of 
exquisite harmony floated up from the 
water's unfathomable depths— the 
Naiad's vespers. I loosed my hold on 
Paul. 

“If this be death,” I said, dreamily, 
“oh, let us die!" 

A woman rose out of the waters. 
She was beautiful, even in that hour 
when her face was blanched and dis- 
torted by mortal agony. 

“1 am drowning!” she cried. “Save 
me, Paul!” 

Her voice was sharp and shrill in its 
despair. She clutched my wet gar- 
ments and clung to me with the resist- 
less strength of the drowning. I felt 
myself slipping from Renford’s hold; 
a quiet sense of rest seemed to inundate 
my whole being ; I had perfect content 
— soul and body. 
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“Shake her off, Lusia! 
mad ?” cried Paul. 

He struck at the woman's hands. 
She lifted her white, rigid face and 
large black eyes and confronted him. 
The flames from the burning ship 
lighted the whole scene with an eva- 
nescent glare. Her wet hair was dark 
and long, her white lips were set, and 
her forehead was contracted ; her black 
eyes were full of horrible agony. 

“You will let me die!" she said. 
“O, good Lord!” 

The light faded and the woman 
sank, 

They put me on a raft and brought 
me ashore ; my senses were steeped in 
oblivion. Why did they not so let me 
glide into my last long sleep? In the 
weak days of my convalescence, | 
used to straighten myself out, and 
folding my hands upon my breast, try 
to imagine I was, in truth, done with 
life. 1 was lying thus the second night 
after the accident, when Mr. Hurst en- 
tered the room. 

“Hush,”’ said Boadicea, 
sleeping.” 

“] am glad it is no worse than that,” 
said he. “I saw Renford just now,” 
he continued; “he lost his wife on 
board the Meteor, and is waiting here 
to try and recover her body.” 

“How did he know she was drown- 
ed? Did he iry to save her?” 

“Well, he muttered something about 
seeing her in the water; 1 could not 
quite understand him. He _ looks 
ghastly.” 

I remembered that when Mr. Hurst 
dragged me on the raft he must have 
taken me from Renford. I saw that 
he would keep the secret, even from 
Boadicea. At the sound of Renford's 
name a shudder passed over me ; | felt 
like an accomplice in a murder, when 
I thought of the woman who had 
drowned beside me, and whom I believ- 
ed to be his wife. I never wished to 
meet him again. 

An hour after, when I woke and felt 
Horace’s timid kiss upon my forehead, 
I put my arms about his neck, and 


Are you 


“she is 
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declared to myself that he alone was 
worthy of my love, and that he was 
the dearest thing on earth to me. 


Chicago.—Boadicea is here visiting 
me. Her presence serves to reveal to 
mea change in myself. I feel at the 
same time more charity toward the 
faults of others and more confidence 
in myself. I do not now believe that 
while I can read others at first sight 
they always misunderstand and depre- 
ciate me; I have discovered that we 
poor humans are very much alike, 
after all. This comes of my compan- 
ionship with Horace, whom I am be- 
ginning to understand and appreciate. 
1 am content; my happy present 
shrouds my miserable past, as the pure 
white snow will cover the most un- 
sightly objects and yet be itself uncon- 
taminated. 


July 14. This morning Mr. Hurst 
came. He is commonplace, but good. 
It seems as if all good people were 


commonplace —— except Horace. 
Moreover Mr. Hurst likes me, and | 
am old enough to appreciate the ad- 
vantage of possessing the friendship 
even of people to whom I am indiffer- 


ent. He and Boadicea do not inter- 
fere with each other, and he treats her 
like a queen; but the idea of consult- 
ing his taste or his wishes in her own 
affairs, never seems to occur to Boadi- 
cea. While I was dressing for the party 
this evening Boadicea entered my room. 
She wore a yellow floating gauzy dress 
and scarlet flowers in her hair. 

“ How do I look?” 

“Well, that toilet is becoming in 
itself —everything is becoming to you 
—but I don’t consider it good taste 
intrinsically.” 

“T am a law to myself.” 

“Does Mr. Hurst like yellow?” 

“ Really I have forgotten, if I ever 
knew. Most men do not, however.” 

As for me, I wore a dress I disliked, 
because Horace had once praised it. 

We were sitting round the card table 
at the party, when —— ah, I do not 
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know how to write it! Itis as if the 
pit wherein were buried all the horrid 
memories of my past had opened and 
the dead had returned. 

I had lost the game because I was 
obliged to follow suit. 

* She failed because she had a heart,” 
said Mr. Hurst. 

“ It might then have been expected,”’ 
said a voice which turned my blood to 
ice. 

I turned and looked over my should- 
er. Paul Renford stood with his pro- 
file to me, talking to the Countess 
d’ Arteau. I felt sure that he had re- 
cognized me, and had spoken the 
words that I might overhear. I dread- 
ed above all things to catch his eye, 
and to be obliged to speak to him. | 
prayed for death. 

The Count, who was my partner, 
glanced at me; I do not know what he 
saw in my face; I am afraid to sur- 
mise. He laid down the cards he was 
preparing to deal. 

“Let us omit the rubber,” he said, 
rising. ‘‘ The room is getting so crowd- 
ed; take my arm, Mrs. Browning.” 

He made his way through the crowd 
with dexterity, and not calling upon 
me for any part in conversation ; but 
perfect solitude I felt as if I must have 
at any cost. 

“Will you wait for me at the 
foot of the stairs?’’ I said. ‘Some 
person has stepped on my dress and 
ripped it, and I will go to the dressing- 
room. 

I went to the waiting - room, and out 
on the balcony, which was deserted 
and dark. ! put out my hand and 
touched a vine which clambered to the 
roof; its light tremulous leaves were 
wet with dew, and I put my moistened 
hand to my forehead. Somebody stood 
in the lighted entrance, and I shrank 
back among the leaves and shadows. 
The figure came to my side. 

“Why do you hide from me?”’ said 
Renford. 

I could not answer; I feared above 
all things that he would touch me. 

“T did not know how unpardonable 
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it was to save a woman's life,” he said 
hurriedly, in a low, bitter tone. 

The whole scene came back to me 
—the cold water, the dying creatures 
about us, the strong clasp of his arm, 
the drowning woman, and his separat- 
ing us by force. 

“ Oh, my God !"’ [ whispered, shrink- 
ing from him. 

The Count came to the lighted win- 
dow, looked out, and not seeing me, 
went away. I would have recalled 
him had I dared. 

“Yes,” said Renford, as if answer- 
ing my thoughts, “I did let her die, 
and I saved you—at her cost—and 
she was my wife. Well, I loved you; 
I always loved you. Why did you de- 
ceive people with the idea of your 
death? Oh, my darling!” 

He put out his arms to me. 

“Stop!” I managed to say. It was 
the first audible word I had uttered. 
“You must not touch me; I feel like a 
murderer.” 

“Is it so bad as that—Oh, Lusia!"’ 

“ Yes, it is worse than that.” 

“Yet you loved me once. Why have 
you palmed off this lie? If I had 
thought you living, I would never — 
never have married; why have you 
done this thing, Lusia ?” . 

“T cannot tell you—at least here 
and now.” 

“Then I will come to you at your 
own house ; I know your room well; | 
saw you sitting alone one night. You 
were reading, and I watched you. Ah! 
how happy, how contented you looked. 
If he were not good to you I would 
pray he might die!” 

* Paul!” 

“ Well, say you will see me “-nighi. 
I cannot wait ; this is like Purgatory.” 

The Count came again to the French 
window. I passed Renford, and, join- 
ing the Count, declared I was ready to 
return home 

“I could not see you in the dark,” 
said my escort. ‘Were you alone?” 

But to this I gave no decided answer, 

As we passed through the garden on 
our\way to the carriage, some one hid- 
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den among the shrubbery stretched out 
a hand and touched mine as it hung 
at my side. 

“Remember,” the light, warm touch 
seemed to say. 

It did not startle me; I was beyond 
the reach of a new sensation ; I long- 
ed only for rest and solitude. When 
we reached home I came directly to 
my room ; I sat some time by the win- 
dow, under the impression that I was 
making resolves and wise reflections. 
In truth, however, | was only trying to 
regain my mental equipoise. 

What shall I say to Paul? My love 
for him, after that night in the water, 
was such a stained, vile thing, that | 
flung it away. Since then I have been 
so happy with Horace, and he is so 
good to me! Yet my lying life has 
brought great grief to Renford, and | 
dare not betray Ambra’s secret. How 
Horace would despise me if he knew 
me to be an imposter! Ah, me! which- 
ever way I turn is sorrow, perplexity, 
and despair. ‘ 

Upon the pavement is a light, quick 
step; upon the blinds a cautious hand. 
After this meeting I will never see him 
again 


Here the pén had dropped from the 
guiding hand, and, rolling across the 
page, left a blotted line in its wake. 


1 looked up from the scarlet book ; 
the sun was still streaming in through 
the open window; Boadicea sat mo- 
tionless in her easy chair, with folded 
hands and closed eyes. It wasa great 
shock to step from out of the sacred 
inner life of the dead woman into the 
material every-day existence. 

The door opened cautiously and si- 
lently, and the Count entered. Boadi- 
cea opened her eyes, and turned her 
head languidly toward him. He came 
to my chair, and, bending down, show- 
ed me what he held in his hand. It 
was a small photograph in an unfin- 
ished state. 

“Tt is the result of the fifth trial,” 
he said, in a low voice. 
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It was the portrait, dim and blurred, 
but still distinguishable, of a man’s 
face. It bore the impress of some 
strong passion. Its expression was so 
marked it was almost an utterance. 
Beyond this there was nothing remark- 
abie in the portrait. A luxuriant brown 
beard, deep-set, genial -looking eyes, 
and regular features; these, | think, 
must have made it in reality an attrac- 
tive face. But emphatically it was not 
the face of a man who would or could 
commit a murder. I said as much to 
the Count. 

“Yet here is the proof that he was the 
last who saw her alive,” was the dry 
response. 

Boadicea lazily stretched out one 
slender white hand and took the pic- 
ture. 

“Tt is Paul Renford,” she said in a 
quiet, matter-of-course way. Then in 
a lower tone, and in French, she add- 
ed, “If you had photographed her 
heart you would have read the same 
result.” : 

I might have overlooked her rude- 
ness to me, but the gross heartlessness 
of the woman so disgusted me that I 
rose and abruptly left the room, never 
to enter again the presence of this 
“ magnificent creature.” ~ 

The Count joined me in the hall, hat 
in hand. 

“Come with me, my friend,” he 
said. ‘I am going to take the picture 
to the chief of the police.” 

With this act ended my part in the 
tragedy. To the last scene I was but 
a spectator, as you might have been— 
as many were. The next morning, 
coming out of my hotel, I met the Count. 

“ What news ?’’ I said. 

“ Nothing but a fire last night,” he 
replied. ‘“ Haven't you seen the pa- 
per this morning? Boyd's Block burn- 
ed. You know where that is.” 
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He cast his eyes down the printed 
page. 

“Two or three lives were lost,” he 
added, carelessly. ‘‘ The upper stories 
were let for lodging - rooms.” 

We were walking in the direction of 
the fire. Before long we came in sight 
of the smoking pile. Some blackened 
walls stood up against the sky, and at 
their base, in a smouldering heap of 
ruins, lay the worth of thousands of 
dollars. There was a crowd collected 
on the pavement, pressing close about 
something which lay upon the stone 
sidewalk. Some men passed us, carry- 
ing two bodies which had been dug 
out from the ruins—a woman and a 
child. Pushing our way through the 
crowd of men and boys, I heard a 
voice say— 

“ Did you know him?” 

** Yes,” answered another voice. ‘I 
had an order for his arrest.” 

Some one in the rabble made a 
coarse jest in allusion to the dead man's 
alibi. 

“ Aye! Better hell than the Chicago 
jail,” responded his comrade, whom 
repeated residences well qualified for 
critic of the latter locality. 

I leaned forward and peered over 
the shoulder of a man in front of me. 

“He must have been killed by a 
falling beam. He is not at all disfig- 
ured,” commented the Count, calmly. 

There he lay, that sunny July morn- 
ing, amid all the dust and din of the 
street, exposed to all the stares, jeers, 
and insulting pity of the rabble. One 
arm was thrown over his head; the 
other lay listless at his side. The white, 
still face was upturned to the pitiless 
blue of the sky. A policeman stooped 
and folded the arms over the pulseless 
breast, and laid a cloth over the rigid 
face. 

Paul Renford was dead. 

Amelia Shackelford. 
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THE DEAD RESTORED.—AN ALPINE TALE. 


few Siegfried! "t was a fearful sight to make the stout heart quail ! 
But sit thee down beside me :— listen to an old man’s tale. 


Many a weary year has fleeted since that season long ago 

When I roamed, a bold young hunter, o’er the wastes of Alpine snow ; 
Conrad Muenscher was my comrade, last of all an honored race ; 
Brothers in each joy and sorrow, we were rivals in the chase ;_ 

Fleet of foot, and bold and daring on the flying chamois’ track, 

All the hunters followed briskly where they heard our rifles crack ; 
They called us the twin hunters — but our souls’ commingling flow 
Was a full and free outpouring such as rarely brothers know. 


Alas! that love which bound us should have severed us in twain, 
When another link was added to the mystic, golden chain! 

For we loved the fair Kathrina, who, with simple, guileless art, 
Reigned the queen of all the hamlet and the joy of every heart. 
Conrad oft would sit beside her at the setting of the sun, 

When the day’s long toil was ended and the weary chase was done, 
And recount the scenes of danger and the soul - inspiring strife 
With the avalanche and tempest, that to him were all of life; 

And her big round eyes would glisten and her rosy cheek would pale 
As her gentle spirit caught the wild excitement of the tale. 

But most she loved to listen to the songs I used to sing, 

And the tales of love I brought her, of some poet's garnering ; 

And oft from his tales of daring, when the twilight shadows fell, 
She would steal away to meet me by the brook in yonder dell. 

And so —’t was the same old story of the ages that have flown — 
The warrior lost the maiden that the minstrel made his own. 


One morn when the sky was darkened with the snow-flakes gathering fast, 
And the storm-cloud’s distant mutterings bespoke the coming blast, 
Conrad left us, climbing slowly, with his knapsack on his back, 

Up the craggy hillside yonder, following up the chamois’ track, 

Pausing only where yon summit whitens out against the blue, 

With his hat upon his pike staff, to wave a last adieu. 

In vain we beckoned madly to recall the reckless boy — 

He had chosen dreary exile, for he could not brook our joy. 

Scarce his lithe young form had vanished up the mountain’s craggy height 
When the tempest burst upon us in its fierce, resistless might. 

All day long the Storm - fiend raging, like a Titan in his wrath, 

Hurled many a howling avalanche adown the rocky path ; 

And we wept and prayed for Conrad, for we knew no living form 

On the mountain’s snow - clad summit could withstand the awful storm ! 


Forty years have rolled above us since our blissful bridal day ; 
Children’s children grew around us — generations passed away ; 
Yet amid the richest blessings that crowned our happy state 

Our hearts were sad with questionings of Conrad’s hapless fate, 
And we mourned the friend and lover ;— for no tidings ever came 
Till from the hamlet faded e’en the memory of his name. 
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Yestreen as I was sitting here beside the cottage door, 

With thy Grandame, my Kathrina —the village belle of yore, 
Just above us on yon summit we heard a startled cry, 

And soon the wondering villagers in throngs came hurrying by ; 
Some mystic voice within us bade us join the eager throng 
Where it halted, wildly gazing in silence deep and long. 


Where the glacier’s edge was melting in the sun’s rays bright and warm, 
At its foot, in frozen beauty, lay a young and stalwart form : 

Well I knew the blue eyes, gleaming with a glassy, vacant stare — 
Well I knew the clustering ringlets of sunny, golden hair! 

*T was the form we watched so sadly forty weary years ago, 

As it vanished from our vision in the dreary waste of snow. 

One hand still grasped the pike - staff, and the other, stiffened there, 
Pressed to his lips a ringlet of Kathrina’s soft brown hair. 

He had died as he had fallen in the tempest’s fearful wrack, 

By the avalanche swept downward on the glacier’s frozen track ; 
And the Frost - king, late repenting of the young life swept away, 
Had snatched his youthful beauty from the demon of decay, 

And embalmed the icy record that in future time should tell 

Of his last act of devotion to the maid he loved so well. 


Year by year the Alpine glacier, pressed by avalanche and gale, 
With a slow but ceaseless motion trending downward to the vale, 
Brings to light some long - lost buried forms of generations past, 
And lifts the vail that o’er their fate Time’s ruthless hand had cast, 
Bringing face to face with hoary age the forms its youth has known, 
To rebuke the faithless hearts from whence their memory had flown; 
And thus, at last, his icy grave had yielded up its dead, 

In mockery of the loss for which our hearts so long had bled. 


Ah! ‘t was a fearful blending of the Present with the Past! 

A rude annihilation of a lifetime’s record vast! 

For he was young and beauteous still as on our bridal day, 

While we, whose childhood mated his, were withered, old and gray; 
Kathrina’s ringlet in his grasp as dark as long ago, 

While there, its mates, upon her head, were white as driven snow ; 
And all the joys, the bitter griefs, the hopes, and transient fears, 
That crowded the long record of our childhood’s happy years, 
Like drooping plants reviving ‘neath the cool, refreshing showers, 
Grew fresh and strong and warm again within these hearts of ours, 
Fresh watered, in our sorrow, by the blinding tears we shed 

While gazing on our comrade, lying cold and stark and dead. 


This morn, in yonder churchyard we laid him down to rest, 
And we laid his staff beside him, and the ringlet on his breast ; 
For the beauty might not linger in the glaring light of day 
That the Ice - king’s pitying fingers had protected from decay. 


And now that Fate, relenting, has restored our precious dead, 
Something tells me we shall join him ere these Summer days have fled; 
We have waited long the summons, and this rescued form has come 

To bear to us the message that shall call our spirits home. 

God wills that death no longer shall the loving hearts divide ; 
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And when the struggle ’s over, you must lay us by his side; 
Lay thy Grandame’s form between us, for we shared her heart in lite, 
To him the loving sister and to me the loving wife. 

so when at last the trump shall sound that bids the dead arise, 
We three may mount together to the Throne beyond the skies, 
Hand in hand to taste the raptures that the pearly gates unfold — 
To tread the flowery pathways and the streets of shining gold, 
Renew the interrupted joys of childhood’s happy days, 

And help to swell the Angels’ song of God's eternal praise ; 
Nevermore to taste oi sorrow, or to feel the chastening rod — 
Forevermore united in the City of our God! 


Lybert Pheips. 


A BIT OF “ EARLY CALIFORNIA.” 


HAT many strange and wonder- 

ful things happened in early 
umes in California, is so trite a saying 
‘nat [ hardly dare repeat it. As my 
story, however, is neither harrowing 
aor sentimental, | hope I may venture 
‘o bring it before the reader. 

Long before the great Overland Rail- 
oad was built, there entered one day 
one of the largest mercantile estab- 
lishments in San Francisco, a hand- 
some, athletic man, whose fresh, kind- 
ly face showed a record of barely five- 
and-twenty years, and whose slender 
fingers belied the iron strength with 
which he could hold and tighten the 
threads forming the net into which 
malefactors are said, sooner or later, 
always torun. If he was a detective 
officer, he had friends, because he 
had a warm heart; and in spite of all 
the dark phases of life that were 
brought to his notice every day, he 
had not learned to disbelieve in the 
bright side, or the better instincts of 
humanity. 

The chief clerk of this establish- 
ment was Captain Herbert's ( the de- 
tective officer's ) most intimate friend, 
and he had come to bid him good-bye 
—perchance to charge him to guard 
the “fatherless and the widowed” 
should the trip on which he was about 
to start out, end disastrously to him. 


‘Early Californians” realized, better 
than any other class of people, the un 
certainty of life — particularly with 
those who had to cope withthe despx 
radoes of that time ; and the Captaii 
intended to start out as usual — with 
the determination to do or to die. 

“ By the bye,” said young 
iaughing, to the senior partner of the 
firm, studying the morning paper in 
the counting-room, * Mr. McDonald 
has been silent for so long that I think 
it would be a good job, and an eco 
nomical one, to commission the Cap- 
tain to hunt up the junior partner of 
this firm, at the same time, and bring 
him in with the absconding cattle - 
agent.”’ 

The old gentleman took off his 
glasses, and folded the paper. 

“Yes; it’s time Harry was home. 
I’m really getting uneasy about hin. 
They may have tempted him with the 
prospect of a whole string of wives as" 
he passed through Salt Lake — where- 
as here he can have only one.” 

“Give me his carte-de-visite, or the 
color of his hair and eyes, heighi, 
breadth, and weight, and I'll bring 
him, sure !"’ laughed the Captain. 

“ Thank you kindly, Captain; but I 
don’t know whether Mr. McDonald 
would appreciate your kind attentions ; 
particularly,” continued the old gen 
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tleman, “if enhanced by those little 
steel bracelets you bring into requisi- 
tion sometimes.” 

Twenty-four hours later, the Captain 
was hurrying as fast as the stage horses 
could run, to Salt Lake City, where, it 
was surmised, the dishonest cattle - 
agent would be found. A few hours’ 
vigorous hunt convinced the Captain 
that the object of his search was not 
there — circumstances pointing back- 
ward to one of the smaller places he 
had passed on his journey thither ;— 
and the next stage that left had the 
Captain for its occupant again. The 
only other passenger beside the Cap- 
tain and his one man, was a rather 
slender, well-built person, who, like 
himself and assistant, had both hands 
full, literally, to keep from being buried 
by the sides of bacon with which the 
stage was filled almost to overflowing. 

When night set in, the coats of the 
Captain and his man, and the woollen 
shirt of their travelling companion, 
seemed all to have been made of the 
same material, thanks to the equaliz- 
ing gloss which the tumbling sides of 
bacon had spread over everything; 
but they fought the pork as valiantly 
as ever true - believing Israelite had 
done. There was little rest for them 
through the night, and no sleep ; the 
treacherous bacon - sides that had been 
closely packed to serve as pillows, 
would unexpectedly slip away from 
under their weary heads ; and the ba- 
con barricades, laboriously built, would 
descend like an avalanche of blows 
and hard knocks, when left unguarded 
by the drowzy travellers. 

Luckily the bacon was left, the next 
morning, at a little town where it was 
wanted more than in the stage-coach ; 
and the Captain, who had passed noth- 
ing on the road without casting on it 
at least half of his keen, official eye, 
gathered enough information here to 
feel confident of finding his game in 
one of the little new places springing 
up on the mail-line in Nevada. They 
reached the place next day at nighitfall 
— it was near the border of California 
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—and the Captain saw at a glance 
that it would be warm work to cage 
any of the ill-favored birds who tlocked 
about this place. Warm work it would 
have been under any circumstances : 
but made more difficult by the fact that 
the man in question had absconded 
from his employers in British Columbia 
somewhere, had merely passed through 
San Francisco with his plunder — some 
thirty -six thousand dollars — and could 
have defied all the law officers in Cali- 
fornia, if they came, as the Captain 
did, with only the commission of the 
victimized cattle - owner, but without 
the authority that the existing relations 
between British Columbia and_ the 
United States made necessary. 

Among the gamblers and roughs 
loafing about the hotel, the Captain's 
quick eye had soon lighted on the right 
man ; and after quietly taking his sup- 
per with his companions, he proceeded 
to arrest him. Of course there was an 
outcry and a hubbub among the pat- 
rons of this hotel, and the Captain, 
who knew where his customer came 
from, gave the guilty man to under- 
stand that lynching a man who was no 
better than a horse - thief, was nothing 
unusual in California and Nevada ; but 
that if he, the prisoner, would promise 
to remain quietly up-stairs in the room 
with the Captain's man, he himself 
would go back into the bar-room and 
try to persuade the people to desist 
from carrying out any horrible plans 
they might have formed. The prison- 
er seemed to feel weak in the knees; 
asked permission to lic down, and sad- 
ly but gently extended his hands to the 
alluring steel wristlets Which the Cap- 
tain persuasively held out. Returning 
to the bar-room, the latter singled out 
the head bully, approached him conti- 
dentially, and whispered that on him 
he must depend for assistance in keep- 
ing his obstreperous prisoner from 
breaking away; that he himself and 
his assistant were so tired out with a 
three night’s ride and the fruitless 
chase, that they could hardly keep 
their eyes open; and that after secing 
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the landlord he would return and con- 
sult how they had best manage to keep 
their man safe. 

From there the Captain went straight 
to the room of the stranger who had 
come in the stage with him; to him he 
told all the circumstances of the case, 
and asked for his help. He was not 
mistaken in the man; and the stran- 
ger at once expressed his determina- 
tion to aid the side of the law and the 
right. Proceeding together to the room 
of the prisoner, the Captain's assistant 
was instructed to procure, as secretly 
as possible, a conveyance for himself, 
the stranger, and the prisoner, to the 
next town —already in California — 
some thirty miles away. Then there 
were more dark fears expressed con- 
cerning mobs and lawless proceedings, 
and hints thrown out, suggestive of the 
contempt in which horse - thieves and 
the like were held, and a clump of 
trees was spoken of, that stood close by 
the hotel and had been found conven- 
ient for hanging purposes before this. 
The stranger was left to guard the pris- 
oner, and the Captain made his way 
to the bar- room, where he was exam- 
ined in the most friendly and patroniz- 
ing manner, concerning “ that little 
affair"; how much money the man 
had taken, whether the Captain had 
yet recovered it, and what he meant to 
do next. Not acent of the money had 
been recovered as yet, the Captain said 
(with thirty-five thousand dollars neat- 
ly tucked away about his person), but 
he hoped that with good help — wink- 
ing at the most ill-favored among them 
— he would get both the man and his 
money safely into Calfornia. He was 
not sparing in treats, and had the 
crowd drink the health and success of 
everybody and everything he could 
think of, till at last, apparently over- 
powered with sleep, he beckoned the 
rowdy he had spoken to before, to one 
side. Familiarly tapping him on the 
shoulder, he said trustingly : 

“Now, old fellow, remember, I de- 
pend on you, should any of these ras- 
cals here make an attempt to assist my 
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man in getting away from me. I'm 
tired to death, and if you'd sit up for 
an hour or two longer, while I take a 
short nap, I'd take it as a great kind- 
ness. At all events, I shall handcuff 
my prisoner and myself together, so 
that he cannot leave the bed without 
my knowledge.” 

The man swore a thousand oaths 
that he 'd see the Captain out of this, 
and then returned to his companions 
—to plot the release of the thieving 
cattle-agent, who, he felt certain, still 
had the stolen money about him. 
Tired out and sleepy, the Captain cer- 
tainly was; and, after barricading the 
door with as much noise as possible 
(having previously nailed boards across 
the window with a great deal of ham- 
mering), he lay down, and was soon 
in a sound sleep. Sometime after mid- 
night he was aroused by loud, heavy 
blows on the door. Of course, the 
Captain knew who was there, and what 
they wanted, just as well as though 
each member of the rowdy delegation 
had sent in a card with name and ob- 
ject of the visit engraved thereon. 
After considerable parleying, and some 
“‘bloody”’ threats, the barricade was 
slowly removed, the door opened, and 
the Captain discovered, admiring a 
very handsome six-shooter in his 
hands. His confidential friend, the 
bully from the bar-room, was spokes- 
man of the gang; and, after some 
hard staring and harder swearing, the 
truth dawned on the minds of these 
worthies, and they withdrew from the 
room to search the rest of the house 
before taking farther measures. 

The Captain resumed his _ broken 
slumbers, never dreaming that they 
would carry proceedings any farther ; 
but next morning, seated on the stage 
beside the driver, he saw on the road 
the wreck of a turn-out, and grouped 
about it a number of the would-be lib- 
erators of the night before. They had 
“‘ raised " a team somewhere, and had 
started in pursuit of the fat prize, hop- 
ing to out-wit and out-ride justice for 
once. The night being dark and their 
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heads very light, they haa run full tilt 
against a tree in the road, which had 
the effect of killing one horse, stun- 
ning the other, and scattering the in- 
mates of the wagon indiscriminately 
over the ground. Bully No. 1, and 
two stars of lesser magnitude, insisted 


on mounting the stage; and, on ar-- 


riving at the next town, the Captain, 
fearing that the local authorities would 
interfere on the representation of these 
men, had his prisoner on the road 
again before they had time to take any 
steps, either legal or illegal. 

The horror of the prisoner can be 
imagined when he learned that these 
terrible men, who were trying to get 
him out of the Captain's hands in or- 
der to mete out justice on their own 
account, were actually pursuing him— 
probably with a rope ready to slip 
around his neck at the first opportuni- 
ty. He earnestly besought his protec- 
tors not to abandon him; for the Cap- 
tain had told him that he had no right 
to hold him as prisoner, and should 
have none until certain formalities had 
been gone through with in San Fran- 
cisco. 

On they flew —without rest—still 
pursued by the three roughs, who 
seemed to have gotten their spunk up 
when they found that the Captain was 
determined to escape from them with 
the man and the money they wanted 
so much, At last Sacramento was 
reached, and with it the highest pitch 
of danger. The prisoner was inform- 
ed that the men were still following 
him, and that they would probably 
make an attempt to take him on the 
way from the hotel to the boat that was 
to carry them to San Francisco, All 
this was strictly true. Captain Her- 
bert had only omitted to mention the 
fact that there would be among the 
number of captors a member of the 
Sacramento police, to which both the 
roughs had applied, setting forth that 
the man was illegally restrained of his 
liberty, etc. The prisoner shook in his 
boots, and probably wished in his heart 
that ne was safely back in British Co- 
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lumbia, with the cattle unsold, and his 
employer unrobbed. What was to be 
done? Time was flying, and he must 
be gotten on to that boat, or he might 
never see San Francisco; so feared 
the Captain as well as his prisoner. 

Again it was the intrepid stranger 
and travelling companion who came to 
the rescue. The Captain's plan was 
“hatched” and carried out ina very 
little while. With a pair of handcuffs 
clasped on his wrists, and his arms se- 
curely tied behind, the obliging stran- 
ger was led to the boat by the hard- 
hearted Captain, who handled this 
free-will prisoner very roughly—while 
the guilty cattle-agent was  slinking 
along with unfettered hands by the 
side of the Captain's assistant, to whom 
he ‘stuck closer than a brother.”’ Just 
as the Captain was hustling his pris- 
oner on to the gang-plank, a police- 
man stepped from the crowd, laid his 
hand on the man’s shoulder, and, 
amid the cheering of the roughs and 
the angry protestations of the Captain, 
led him to the office of the nearest 
justice. The dona fide prisoner in the 
mean time slipped unnoticed on board, 
and was taken out of the cold, and 
kindly cared for on reaching San 
Francisco, by the proper authorities, 
who had been summoned to meet the 
boat, by a telegram from the Captain. 

An excited crowd had yathered 
around the door of the office into 
which the stranger had been brought. 
The intense disgust of the roughs can 
be better imagined than described 
when their eyes and ears convinced 
them, very much against their will, 
that their benevolent purposes could 
not be carried out, and that /AZs *: pris- 
oner at the bar’ had never absconded 
with anybody's money. They listened 
in dogged silence to the man's decla- 
ration that, far from being restrained 
of his liberty, he had come with the 
Captain “ just for fun,”’ and had worn 
the handcuffs because they were just 
an easy fit. 

“And what is your name ?"’ thun- 
dered the enraged justice. 
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“ Henry Fitzpatrick,’ was the quiet 
reply, “ merchant, from San Francisco. 
I fell in with the Captain at Salt Lake, 
where I was stopping on my way home 
from the States; and as he 'sa mighty 
clever fellow, I thought I'd go all the 
way with him. Sorry you detained us, 
gentlemen—we both had urgent busi- 
ness in San Francisco.” 

He went his way in peace, though 
the real sinner—the thieving cattle- 
agent—had never been in as much 
glanger of coming to harm at the hands 
of these men as this inoffensive person 
was. 

The Captain saw no more of him till 
a day or two after his return to San 
Francisco. Entering the store of his 
friend ‘Taylor, to tell him of his safe 


UNDER THE 


HIE skies are low, 


UNDER THE BLUE. 
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return, he was surprised to sce the 
stranger, Mr. Henry Fitzpatrick, in the 
counting-room. The senior partner 
greeted him with : 

“Well, well, Captain, so you brought 
Harry home with a pair of handcuffs 
on, after all! Allow me to introduce 

my partner, Mr. -Henry Fitzpatrick 
McDonald.” 

‘“‘ Happy to meet you again, Captain. 
It was fun, wasn't it, though? But | 
did n't think it was necessary to give 
those inquisitive chaps at Sacramento 
the benefit of my full name. I did not 


want them to say, in case I should ever 
run for office, that ‘McDonald had 
been led through the country with a 
pair of handcuffs on.’ " 

Josephine Clifford. 


BLUE. 


the winds are slow ; 


The woods are bathed in summer glory ; 
The mists are still, o’er field and hill; 
The brooklet sings its dreamy story. 


I careless rove through glen and grove ; 
I dream by hill and copse and river ; 


Or in the shade by aspens made 
I watch the restless shadows quiver. 


I lift my eyes to azure skies, 
That shed their tinted glory o'er me ; 
While memories sweet around me fleet, 
As radiant as the scene before me. 


And while I muse upon the hues 
Of summer skies in splendor given, 


Sweet thoughts arise of rare deep eyes 
Whose blue is like the blue of heaven. 


Bend low, fair skies! 


Smile sweet, fair eyes! 


From radiant skies rich hues are streaming ; 
But in the blue of pure eyes true 
The radiance of my life is beaming. 


O skies of blue! ye fade from view! 
Faint grow the hues that o’er me quiver ! 
But the sure light of dear eyes bright 


Shines on forever and forever ! 


‘. 
I. F. Browne. 
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QUEEN OF HEARTS. 


HE was not christened “ Queen "’; 

but very few knew her by any 
other name. They gave it to her asa 
child, from a feeling they had, half 
fear and half admiration, of her pride 
and high spirit. She ruled the house 
and all who came to it, from the time 
she could walk alone. She was Queen 
by divine right. 

Picture her — tall, distinguished, pas- 
sionately fond of dress and pleasure 
and all beautiful things, and abund- 
antly supplied with money. In danc- 
ing, especially, she showed a grace 
and power quite exceptional, and a 
surprising enjoyment of it for its own 
sake. 

Henry Sterne called at Mr. Jewel's 
carly one evening; and Queen came 
down to him in splendor, dressed to go 
out. His eyes spoke his opinion of 
her; and she shook her head at him 
and laughed. 


“Am I not splendid?" she said. 
“Don’t you think these pearls set me 
off?” 

“No, I don't,” he 
think just the reverse.” 

“Oh, come, Henry,” she deprecated. 


answered; “I 


“Don't you begin. My head would 
have been turned long ago if you had 
n't kept me straight.” 

“Thank you,” he said; “I’m not 
yoing to flatter you. I said the neck- 
lace did not set you off. Is that flat- 
tery? You chose the pearls and put 
them on for that, I suppose. You did 
not make or choose your face!” 

“Well, you might be civil!’’ she 
flashed out, then broke out laughing at 
her own inconsistency ; and he joined 
in, and answered her, as he had often 
before : 

“* Logic is logic; that’s all | say.’” 

‘Now, I want you to stop laughing 
atme"’; she stamped at him, fiinish- 
ing her own laugh and coming back 
to him. She looked at her watch. 
‘Why, it’s half past. I declare, | 


won't wait for him! Bea good boy, 
for once, Henry, and take me. Do, 
now!” 

“I'm not dressed for that, Queen,” 
he made excuse. ‘] don’t enjoy those 
things, you know. Who's the man? 
I don't want to meddle.” 

“If 7'm satisfied with your dress, 
I'd like to know who should find 
fault,” she said. ‘ Will you take me, 
or not? You ought to enjoy it when 
/’m there, anyway.” 

“You have n't answered my ques- 
tion. Who's the dilatory man?" he 
persisted. 

“ A friend of yours,"’ she answered 
him, flushing just visibly at his steady 
gaze. . 

“Baring?” he queried. ‘ That's 
not like him. Wait for me ten min- 
utes.” 

Between ten and eleven, George 
Baring, burly, handsome, honest and 
bold ~looking, richly dressed, but rath- 
er crumpled and flushed, pushed his 
way through the brilliant rooms, and 
found Queen with Sterne. He ex- 
plained that he had been arrested on 
his way to fetch her, and had much 
ado to prove himself not a well-known 
jail-bird of whom the police were in 
search. He was much excited and 
concerned ; and Queen, though inclin- 
ed to be haughty at first, could not but 
accept his excuses. He turned to 
Sterne, then. “I have to thank Mr. 
Sterne,” he said, “‘ for representing me, 
and well, I'm certain.” 

His manner was not so pleasant as 
his words, and they did not greatly 
please Sterne. “‘ That’s unnecessary,” 
he answered, coldly; “you owe me 
nothing whatever.”’ 

Baring asked Queen to dance, which 
she did more than once. He danced 
well, and was a well-bred and good- 
humored fellow. Queen entered with 
great spirit into the festivity, and for- 
got all about Sterne in the thronging 
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and excitement. He, for his part, 
loitered apart from the general gayety, 
watching Queen, and fell into an un- 
commonly grave humor amid the din 
and merriment. He had seen her 
with Baring before, and with a hund- 
red others, and had never cared —had 
liked to watch her royal way with 
them. 

Late at night Queen caught sight of 
his glum face, and came to him direct- 
ly. 
“Why, Henry,” she began, “I re- 
ally forgot you were here! Where 
have you been hiding? Come and 
walk with me.” 

They passed out of the Babel, and 
through to where it was cooler and 
quieter, she chatting to him gayly, and 
not seeming to notice that he did not 
answer. He stopped and _ leaned 
against a doorway, facing her; and he 
said : 

“Queen, how long are you going to 
keep this up?” 

“Why, it’s not very late,’ she an- 
swered. ‘I guess they ‘ll break up in 
an hour or so. I'm sorry you.don't 
enjoy it. But don’t wait on my ac- 
count. Mr. Baring will see me home, 
if you do n't care.” 

Henry looked at her curiously. 
“ That was n't just what I meant,” he 
said. ‘ But never mind. I guess | ‘d 
better go, as you say.” 

They went back to the ball-room, 
and he bade her good - night, and slip- 
ped out unmissed. 

He sent away the carriage, and 
walked homealone. He thought over 
some things carefully, which looked 
differently from what they ever had 
before. He was a self-reliant fellow, 
and not dependent on others. The 
only thing he had greatly cared for 
was Queen’s friendship; and he had 
been so secure of that, that he had 
held it rather lightly, and very likely 
all the more surely for that. He had 
not cared whom she took up or made 
friends. She was head or head and 
shoulders above them all; and so long 
as she looked down, he did not care 
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how she smiled, or on whom. He was 
the only one she met equally, on 
her own level; and it was partly his 
own straight standing with her that 
had made her so regard him. 

He had not thought of all that be- 
fore. He did not know just why he 
was looking to his footing now. Bar- 
ing was his friend, and a good fellow, 
though by no means Queen's equal. 
He was engaged in a mining scheme 
with old Jewel, and he could certainly 
not be blamed for admiring Queen ; 
and if she liked him, she had not the 
worst taste ; and what right had he to 
find fault? She was able to take care 
of herself, and he had never yet 
thought her in need of dictation. 
Sterne went to bed convinced that 
there was no reason for any perplex- 
ity, yet perplexed. 

Time did not straighten, but increas- 
ed and complicated the tangle. He 
dropped in at the Jewel's one evening, 
a month or two later, and found Queen 
in her home dress, and rather quiet. 

“What, not going out?” he asked, 
surprised, 

“No: 
answered. 

“ But to-night,” he continued. ‘I 
thought this would be a great night for 
you.” 

“Henry,” she returned, sharply, 
‘*you asked me how long I was going 
to keep this up; and now you wonder 
if I stay home one night.” 

So she had understood and remem- 
bered his words! He was suddenly 
moved toward her, and spoke with 
quickened breathing. 

“Queen, I'm tired of this! I care 
more for you than for all the worid. I 
do n't care much for anything else.” 

She rose up and stamped her foot. 
“Oh, stop it!” she cried out. “I'm 
perplexed enough now. I'm not tired 
of it. I never shall be. 1 shall dance 
till I have to paint my face and dye 
my hair. Let me alone!” She turned 
away and sobbed passionately part ot 
a minute; then was calm again, almost 
instantly. “ Don’t you make love t> 


I’m not always out,” she 
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me, Henry! I shall despise you if you 
do, and I can't afford to lose you. 
You 're the only friend I've got, and I 
can ‘t do without you. I can't be any 
more. I’m only a child. I can’t do 
without my toys and my play. I 
should mope us both to death in a 
month. I have nothing to give you, 
and I won't hear of it. Don't allude 
to this again. Let us be friends, as we 
have been. Go away, now. Good 
night.” She went abruptly away, and 
left him to make his way out alone. 

Some one was coming up the steps 
as he closed the door; and he came 
close and looked in Sterne's face. It 
was Baring. 

“Halloo, Sterne! Is that you?” 
he called. ‘“ Have you got the start 
of me?” 

“Started, and ruled out,” Henry 
answered, and laughed unpleasantly. 
“ The track's clear, I guess.” 

He heard some things that he did 
not greatly like, shortly after that, and 
went to Queen, 

“You must answer me one 
tion,” he said, “Are you going to 
marry Baring ?” 

She answered, “TI am. Do 
know anything against him?” 

Sterne was walking about in agita- 
tion. ‘* No,” he replied. ‘ He's hon- 
est, and no coward, rich, handsome, 
and average clever; and he thinks 
the world of you. But do you think so 
of him?” He stood eyeing her. She 
flushed angrily, and retorted : 

“That's my affair, | suppose; you 
forget yourself. Do you know any 
reason why I should not marry him if 
I choose ?” 

“ There is no reason why you should 
not marry him,” he answered, ‘* except 
that there is no reason why you 
should"; and he came away and went 
to Baring. 

He began rather roughly; but Bar- 
ing put in, 

“Look here, Sterne, we are n't chil- 
dren. Don't let’s call names, and 
that. We've always been friendly, 
and we're in the same box this time. 


ques- 


you 
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We played fair, and I had the luck, 
and won, that's all. It's rough per- 
haps on you. I'm sorry, Sterne, hang- 
ed if I ain't. I know how it would be 
myself. She can't have us both, you 
know. But I'm glad it ain't me — 1 
am, Sterne.” 

Sterne would not be turned from his 
point. ‘There's only one reason for 
two persons being married, | sup- 
pose ?"’ he pursued. 

“Yes, yes. Tender and true,” Bar- 
ing answered. “I’m safe enough on 
that. 1 wish she had n't a penny — 1 
do, Sterne.” 

“But there 's two in it,’ Sterne went 
on; “and it can't be all on one side. 
And you sin the same if you persuade 
or permit her to take you for any othér 
reason.” 

“Oh, now, Sterne,” Baring broke 
out, “let up on that! If it was any- 
body else, 1 would n't stand that. I 
make allowance for you. I know it's 
rough on you. But you mustn't hit 
me like that — you 'd better not. I'd 
look pretty going and telling her she ‘s 
got to spoon on me, or I won't marry 
her. I guess she knows her own mind. 
It ain't to be expected that she should 
have that kind of what-you-call-it to 
me that I do to her. | ain't fit fort. 
I'd be scared if she did. [ ain't as 
clever as you; but I'm as straight and 
clean as the rest of you, | guess; and 
there ain't anybody fit for her, if you 
come to that. You want her yourself, 
you know you do; and you're no 
more fit for her than | am; and I 
do n't want you to try that on again.” 
To which injured and agitated speech 
of the honest and good - natured fel- 
low's, there was little or too much to 
be said. So Sterne said no more. He 
was chafed and in no patient or kindly 
humor, but he knew Baring meant 
right, and he was not going to be a 
fool. He shook hands and parted 
friendly, after a grim fashion. 

He did not see much of Queen after 
that. Talk was all well enough, but 
they couldn't be the same as they 
had. He buried himself in his abstracts 
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and affidavits; but whenever he put 
them aside, and often in their midst, 
his mind turned back toa case that 
concerned him more than all of those ; 
and neither code, reports, nor revised 
statutes would help him here. But the 
winter passed all the same. 

Mr. Jewel received a message from 
the West, one morning, that took the 
color out of his red, full face. He was 
in his private room at the office of the 
**Montezuma Silver Mining Compa- 
ny." Montezuma was no sham stock 
and scrip swindle. The leads were 
very rich, and had been worked ina 
thorough manner for a year, now, 
with good results. Jewel and young 
Baring had bought out the first own- 
ers, and spent large amounts in an 
outfit of buildings and the best appa- 
ratus. The news was that the Indians 
had become very hostile, had already 
attacked the camp and destroyed half 
of the machinery, and it was feared the 
mines.might have to be temporarily 
abandoned. 


The president did not hesitate long. 
He called in his confidential clerk, 
made a list of names hastily, and gave 


it to him. ‘Go to these brokers, 
Clark,” he commanded ; “ tell each of 
them to sell two hundred shares to - 
day; say I must have the money by 
night, and no more ; see it does n’t get 
on the street.” 

A gentleman came in just then, and 
Jewel ordered the clerk to go out and 
wait. The new-comer showed symp- 
toms of agitation very like the presi- 
dent's, only he was past the first ex- 
citement, and more calm. He was a 
life-long friend of Jewel's — Frederick 
Brevis, the professor. Jewel noticed 
his troubled manner. 

“Have you heard of it, then, 
Fred?” he asked, eagerly. “It isn't 
on the street already? It can’t be.” 

“ Heard what? I don't know what 
you mean,” was the answer. “I've 
just come from the doctors’. Jewel, 
they give me a year, at the outside.” 

“Oh, the deuce they do, Fred!” the 
president cried, jumping up. “ That's 
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worse than mine. What is it, Fred ? 
Not heart ?”’ 

“Yes, Jewel, heart. They say I may 
drop any minute. It's a little tough, 
at first. I ain't used to it yet, you 
know; and it kind of takes the wind 
out of me. I don't want Julia to find 
it out. She'll know it soon enough 
You won't mention it? I came in 
about her. I want to make sure of 
providing for her; and I don’t know 
of anything safe that pays a bette: 
percentage than your stock. The only 
trouble ’s the premium. It's quoted 
at fifteen, and that pulls down the in- 
terest. Can you let me have some 
at one- ten?” 

“No, no, Fred!" he cried out ; ‘you 
can't have it at any price. I'm 
derned sorry about that! Go away, 
now. I'll come down. I can 't think 
now. Fate's got me down.” 

He took down his hat with both 
hands, and crushed it on his head. 
He hurried out without his coat, though 
it was cold, and went home.. Up to 
Queen's sitting-room he strode heavi- 
ly, shut himself in with her, and stood 
in the middle of the room thinking and 
scowling fiercely. Then he noticed 
her staring at him, growled out some- 
thing unintelligible, and thrust the pa- 
per at her; sat and watched her read 
it twice through. 

“Tell me what it means, father,” 
she said. 

“It means that the Company is ru- 
ined,” he answered ; “ and everything 
we ‘ve got goes with it.” 

“What? Everything?" She bur- 
ied her face in her hands, calmly dis- 
mayed, trying to comprehend what 
the word meant. “Can nothing be 
saved ?”’ 

“We and Baring hold a quarter of 
the stock. I can sell a good deal of it 
to-day at par, or higher. To-morrow 
nobody will touch it at any price. 
What shall I do? I leave it to you.’ 

You may think that was easy to 
answer; but wait till you have tried 

Half an hour later, Jewel was in the 
office again. He ordered that no stock 
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should be sold that day. The next, 
Montezuma went down forty per cent., 
with few buyers. Mr. Jewel went West 
directly. He had been there before, 
and would let no one else go. A 
month later he walked out in the 
evening from an Arizona mining 
station to meet a party who were 
tollowing with the silver and most 
valuable articles from the abandon- 
ed Montezuma mines. An Apache 
attack was feared, and he was to put 
them on their guard. He missed the 
wagons, and returned late alone, to 
tind ashes and dead men only. Weeks 
after, he wandered into the settlements, 
white - haired, nearly starved to death, 
and quite crazed. And so, in June, he 
was brought home to Queen. 

Baring came into Sterne’s office, one 
morning, in a fury. 

“ By —-, she 's sacked me, Sterne!” 
he swore. “ Did you ever hear the 
like? I was glad the money was gone, 
{ swear | was' I was going to show 
her what I was made of. I had it all 
amwanged for her and the old gentle- 
man, and went to tell her. I’m shot 
if she didn't take away my breath! 
She says we ‘re two different persons, 
and neither is anything to the other, 
now the money's gone. I’m awake, 
ain't 1, Sterne? Blamed if I know!” 

And he went staving away. 

Sterne got a note from her that day : 
‘|'m at 61 Creamer street. Come 
and see me.’ 

He hunted up the place the same 
evening. It was now a month or 
more since the catastrophe, and he 
had hardly seen her. Baring was al- 
ways at hand, as was indeed natural 
on more than one account, he losing 
equaily with them by the company’s 
collapse. Sterne could not find fault 
with him; but he was as proud as 
(Queen, in his silent way, and it galled 
him to be second even in her service ; 
and he scorned to play the part of the 
lugubrious lover. He found father and 
daughter lodged in two rooms on a 
third floor, Queen received him qui- 
etly, and with dignity. ‘Come in, 


Henry. Speak low. Father's asleep 
in the other room. He does n't know 
of the change at all, and we have to 
humor him. Why have n't you been 
to see me? It was unkind not to 
come, in my trouble.” 

“Was it?” he said. “1 did come 
I'd have come more, if I'd thought 
you wanted me. I didn’t think you 
needed me. You had Baring. I didn't 
want to seem officious, or be in the 
way.” 

She looked at him questioningly. 
and asked, “Have you seen him 
lately ?” 

“Yes. I saw him to-day.” 

“I'm very sorry, Henry.’ She spoke 
low and quickly and with some emo- 
tion. ‘ He's been very good to us, 
and I like him very much; but | 
could n't help it. Everything was so 
different, then. I could n't see or 
think for the glitter and din; and I'm 
twice as old as I was, and | see things 
plainer. I'm no child, now. I see 
that there's no reason why I should 
marry him ; that there never was more 
than half a reason at the most.” 

A querulous voice was heard calling 
“Queen”; and she went to the own- 
er's door and spoke. 

“Who's that with you?" the voice 
asked. ‘I heard a man’s voice. Did 
n't I hear a man’s voice, Queen ?"’ 

“It's Henry,” she answered - 
“Henry Sterne. You remember Hen- 
ry, father? Wouldn't you like to sce 
him?” 

“Sterne? Sterne?" rambled the 
poor gentleman. “Of course 1 know 
Sterne! What makes you say remem- 
ber, Queen? I know Sterne as well 
as you. Come in, Sterne; glad to see 
you! How d’ do? But what's he 
doing up here? What are you doing 
up here, Sterne ?"’ 

“1 wanted some help,”’ she explain- 
ed quickly, ‘‘and I called him, 
father.” 

“Help?” he pursued, ‘“ What help? 
Why don’t you have John up, if 
there 's anything to lift, or that sort of 
thing? Well, well, never mind, now. 
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Good night, Sterne! Go down, now. 
Take him down, Queen.” 

She took him down to the landlady’s 
parlor, She stood by the mantel, 
waiting for him to speak, poorly dress- 
ed, but not the less queenly. And he 
sat by the window, and tried to com- 
prehend himself and her. What did 
she mean by quoting their former 
words? And what help was it she 
wanted ? Now that she had broken 
with Baring, were they to take up their 
old relations? Or what new ones? A 
flattering interpretation crossed his 
mind; but he put it sternly away. It 
was not pleasing. He would not think 
of her as stooping, even to him. He 
scorned to take advantage of her trou- 
ble, to press himself upon her. Had she 
not repelled him in her strength ? and 
was he not bound to respect her weak- 
ness? Then Baring? Did he want 
to step into shoes still warm from his 
friend’s feet? No, no! ‘That was 
awkward. He hoped he wanted no- 
body's shoes. And she wanted no 
charity. He knew her pride and self - 
confidence. Now, she was going to 
show what she was. He admired her, 
and believed in her more than he ever 
had. “A true queen needs no trap- 
pings,”’ he said to himself. He looked 
up to her and asked, ‘“‘ What are you 
going to do?” 

“1 don’t know,” she answered. “I 
have a hundred dollars left; that 
won't last long.” 

“No, indeed,” he agreed: “ not 
long. I have a little to spare, and you 
know that's yours when you want it. 
But you do n't want charity, of course. 
Have you made no plan yet?” 

“Plan?” she answered. “ Don't 
you know that we lost everything? I 
have nothing, and expect nothing.” 

‘Nothing ?"’ he repeated, incredu- 
lously. ‘What do youmean? Why, 
you have everything left but your fath- 
er! Do you call that little bit of earth 
and air that your father walled and 
roofed in — carpets and furniture and 
the jewels and dresses you gave lustre 
to — everything? Have n't you health 
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and friends and a splendid body and 
mind, and all the world open before 
you? Why, you're set free, that's all; 
and I know you have the spirit in you 
that puts the world under its feet and 
rules over it.” 

He turned about the room excitedly. 
The idea that such a creature as she 
should be in the world with no part in 
its plan and working, was so incredi- 
ble that it set him raging; the more 
that he rather felt what must and 
should be, than saw any definite way. 

“ What am I to do?" she demanded 
with passion. ‘I can't sew or teach. 
I broke the strings of my piano when 
I left school, and they were broken 
when it was sold at the auction. | 
can't read or sing or act. I can't 
cook and wash, and I'm too old to 
learn. Whose fault is that? I'm what 
I was made, and | didn’t make my- 
self. You're my friend. You know 
I can't do anything. You know me 
better than anyone, and you can't 
name the first thing.” 

He wheeled round and round, ahd 
then faced her. 

“You can dance,” he said, 

It sounded like a taunt; but it hurt- 
him more than her. He believed in 
her so thoroughly, he could not bear 
to think of her as cowed by adverse 
fortune. He would not take even her 
own evidence against her. He would 
not think meanly of her for any proof: 
he knew better. His answer was more 
to the spirit of her question than the 
letter, and more for himself than for 
her. 

She drew herself up quite stately, 
and grew suddenly cold and distant 
from him. ‘Thank you for remind- 
ing me,” she said. “I had forgotten 
that.” 

And then he was alone in the dingy 
little parlor, grown suddenly a very 
dismal place. There was nothing left, 
then, but to come away. He was no 
one for her to look to for help, though 
he cared more for her than for every- 
thing else. Was it strange? The 
Queen he had known so well and long 
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was so strong and straight, he had 
never thought of her as needing any 
man’s direction or approval, even 
much less his own. That was the 
Queen he knew, and he wanted no 
other. He believed, in a general way, 
that she could do everything, and take 
thorough care of herself under all cir- 
cumstances. It was this creature of 
his thought that he set in his high 
place, and honored, not by servile, 
but by the proudest homage. Change 
of fortune he counted no more than 
change of dress. She was freed, that 
was all, as he said. That this was 
not the real Queen, or the whole of her 
rather, but only one phase of her, he 
never thought, and could not be made 
to believe. That she could be weak 
or beset was impossible. A Queen who 
needed support and protection, was 
not the Queen he knew, and could be 
nothing to him. He did not see all 
this clearly, or at all, perhaps; but I 
think it explains his actions. 

She would not see him, after that. 
She sent back his letters unopened. 
He could find out nothing about her 
for a long time. He called, one even- 
ing, and found the landlady alone, 
and questioned her. The old gentle- 
man was quite broken in mind and 
body. He called her Mrs. Cushing, 
she said, though her name was Jones. 
Miss said it was one of his old servants 
he tuok her for. John, their old coach- 
man, had bought the carriage and 
horses at the sale, and set up for him- 
self. He came, sometimes, and took 
them out; and the crazed gentleman 
ordered him as if he owned all. John 
was quite devoted to them both, and 
had taken Miss out sometimes in the 
evening. Miss went out regular now, 
about eight. Tommy Boyne, the 
coachman’s son, came and took her, 
and brought her home. Sterne re- 
membered Tommy, a stout stump of a 
boy, maybe fourteen now. No, they 
were not in need that she knew of. 
Miss paid her regular from the second 
month, and she thought they were 
pretty comfortable. She doubted if 
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the sick gentleman was long for this 
world. 

He called, then, once again; but 
she would not see him, and he called 
no more. He was proud, too, and 
at least would have her respect. 

It was fall when Baring came to 
him in a new and not better humor. 

“Sterne,” he began, “I'm dead 
broke! I'm deuced if I care what 
comes next. Look here, Sterne. I 
bought in the cursed Montezuma, at 
the sale,—rather, I got Gaines & Co. 
to buy it. We've got a new compa- 
ny, and the mine's being worked. 
The Indians are peaceable, and the 
leads are turning out double. I've 
been out and managed it all, and I own 
a big share. I've just been and offer- 
ed it all to her. I could give her her 
old position, and, in time, all she ever 
had. I'll sell out dirt cheap, Sterne, 
stock, fixtures, and good-will. The 
owner has no further use for the prop- 
erty.” 

He smiled rather dismally, and 
went out; and Sterne heard him walk 
ing aimlessly about the passage, before 
he went slowly down the stairs to the 
street. 

An acquaintance of Sterne’s, young 
Gent, dropped in one afternoon, about 
that time, and asked him, casually — 

“Sterne, what has become of the 
Jewels?” 

“ They 're living down here in Crea- 
mer street,"’ he replied. 

“1 was at the opera, last night,” the 
fellow continued, irrelevantly ; and 
Sterne asked himself what the deuce 
he was staring at. 

“Well, how did it go? 
it?” 

“Oh, splendid thing,"’ he replied. 
“What'’s-her-name sang like a 
nightingale. But there's a girl there 
now that's magnificent. She's a new 
thing, but she's wonderful — brings 
down the house every time. Genevra, 
they call her. And do you know, 
Sterne, she looks for all the world 
like Queen Jewel ?” 

Sterne was tilted back in his chair, 
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his arm raised, and twirling a pen in 
his fingers beside his ear. 

“The devil she does!" he said; 
and came down with a thump, and 
drove the pen into the table. 

Young Gent looked rather frighten- 
ed at the battered bit of gold. 

“Oh, no offence, Sterne,”’ he said. 
“It's hard to tell a person made up, 
and that; and if you know what 
they 're doing, of course it isn’t her.” 

“Of course not,” answered Sterne; 
and the young man went away. 

He had some notary business, that 
evening, that he could not avoid. 
When he came to the theatre, it was 
late. The curtain rose upon the last 
act of the piece, as he took his seat. 
There were many persons in the 
scene, but he noticed only one. The 
scene passed by in a dream of mullti- 
tudes and music, glare and color and 
passion unintelligible; and then the 
picture changed, and the heart of the 
dream was gone. But presently she 
drifted back again; and he bent his 
mind and strength upon her, and 
vowed that she should look up. And 
by and by, in a pause of the action of 
the piece, as she turned and faced the 
house, she raised her eyes swiftly, and, 
out of those thousands of centering 
faces, saw his, and but his one. It 
was only a flash, but he knew that she 
saw and knew him. Queen had fin- 
ished her part in a minute more, and 
passed behind the scenes. She met 
the stage manager; and, with the roar 
of applause in her ears, she said to 
him — 

“ T'll not go out again.” 

The applause did not cease — only 
sank and swelled again, demanding 
the scene once more. The manager 
sent for Queen, but she paid no heed. 
Then he came himself, hurriedly, reas- 
oned, threatened, raved, and swore 
ather. And after her first refusal, she 
gave him no answer at all. They put 
the scene on without her. A good- 
natured but resistless storm drove the 
actors back in dismay; and cries were 
heard from all sides — 
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“Genevra! Genevra!"’ 

They waited to let the gust spend 
itself; and then the next scene was 
boldly pushed on and begun. But the 
storm rose fiercer than ever, and in- 
creased till the curtain shut swiftly 
down again upon the deafened, scared 
singers. ‘The manager appeared be- 
fore the curtain and tried to make 
them hear him ; but they laughed and 
hissed and stormed him back again. 
The orchestra tried vainly to be heard. 
A burst of derision and disfavor greet- 
ed the first blare and scrape, and 
drowned out any that followed. The 
musicians waited for a lull, and began 
over and over, getting redder and 
shorter of breath each time; as the 
storm continued to rage and grow 
fierce. Some light missiles began to 
be tossed toward the orchestra; and 
then something heavier struck the con- 
ductor’s baton from his hand, as he 
signalled a last attempt; and such a 
burst of derision and mock applause 
broke close upon it, that the musicians 
were stricken with sudden panic, and 
fled precipitately 6ut of the house, 
pelted and hooted as they went. The 
house was thoroughly excited now, 
and bent on having its way. The 
whole great throng was on its feet, 
calling, bantering, expostulating, ges- 
ticulating, the tumult of clapping and 
stamping fast growing furious. Its 
blood was up; and the mob- spirit 
ruled, merciless, insatiable, not to be 
denied or appeased, shook the build- 
ing to its foundations, and seemed to 
raise the roof with its din. And cease- 
lessly, through all the tempest of cat - 
calls, whistling, laughter, and all man- 
ner of mad uproar, the cry ran per- 
sistently from all sides, and in all keys 
and humors — 

“‘Genevra! Genevra! Genevra!”’ 

Again the manager appeared before 
the curtains, and tried to make them 
hear him. His arms, face, and body 
worked violently, and he was plainly 
speaking with all his strength ; but it 
was all dumb show in that fierce Ba- 
bel, and he dodged back, a minute 
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afterward, scared and in haste. He met 
Queen there, cloaked and hooded for 
the street. His look of dismay, and 
some terrifying sounds that came to 
them through the roar, made her 
pause ; and he ran up to her gesticula- 
ting frantically, and bawled in her 
face — 

“Do you hear that? They ‘ll pull 
the house down! This is your work.” 

She turned quickly from him, went 
round by the wing, and out before the 
curtain, just as she was. The awful 
storm hushed suddenly as she walked 
calmly to the front of the stage, faced 
them a moment, scanning the circling 
billows of flushed faces and staring 
eyes that rose tier upon tier to the 
roof, bowed slightly, and turned to pass 
out by the other wing. The whole 
movement was so stately and proud, 
50 empty of fear or deprecation or any 
truckling to their will or power, as to 
almost seem but scorn. The moment- 
ary calm broke up in a sudden gust of 
passion, fierce and startling as a white 


squall, like the fury of some beast 
that sees its prey turn as it escapes. 


Sterne was on his feet, wildly 
excited, restraining, shouting, almost 
fighting with a yelling, rough lot 
of young men about him. He saw 
a tall fellow in the third row below 
him stoop down, then straighten up, 
and raise his arm with something 
heavy in his hand, ready to throw. 
Sterne shouted, and in the same breath 
leaped down between the howling 
pack, and came crashing into the tall 
fellow's seat close behind where he 
stood, seized him and hurled him fair- 
ly over the gallery, into the tier below, 
Such a scene as then followed fora 
fearful minute, is not to be told. It 
seemed then as if nothing could pre- 
vent a general catastrophe, and the 
certain maiming and crushing of many 
persons. But a strange and more 
wagical incident broke the thread of 
the furious business, and scattered the 
elements of the fierce combinations. 
A single cry pierced through the 
mad din, not louder than ovhers, but 
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different — penetrating, organized out 
of a deeper passion than .wrath or 
bodily fear. A thousand eyes turned 
to the sound, and saw, in a prominent 
place, a tall old gentleman standing 
perfectly still and straight, looking ou 
with a fixed stare above them all, and 
beside him a girl white as ashes, and 
looking in his face. 

It was old Jewel's friend, Frederick 
Brevis, and his oniy child, Julia. 
-While they looked, the white head 
dropped suddenly, and both went out 
of Sterne's sight. 

** Make way!" shouted Sterne; and 
climbed through and over the throng, 
to where the stricken girl crouched 
with the old man in her arms. , She 
knew what it was: he had tried to 
keep it from her, but she had found 
him out. 

“Let me take him, Miss Brevis, 
said Sterne. ‘I’m stronger than you. 
He ‘sonly fainted. Don't be alarmed.” 

He turned and shouted to the press- 
ing people — 

“Stand back there, will you? 
the man have air!” 

The lady looked up at him, quit 
awfully calm, and keeping tight he 
hold. 

“Let him alone, Mr. Sterne,’ she 
said. “He doesn't want air. He's 
dead.” 

They took him from her and carried 
him out presently ; and then the blood 
crowded back to the daughter's 
heart, and Sterne came and found 
her lying death-like in a strange 
lady's arms, took her up also and 
carried her out. Many friends had 
gathered about her, now; and Sterne 
turned away, and went about another 
concern. He ran round to the stagy 
entrance, hunted, inquired, found no 
one, and went quickly away toward 
Creamer street. 

When Queen had passed from be- 
fore the curtain, she looked about for 
little Cornette, and came across her, 
nearly frightened to death, and seek- 
ing vainly for her father, the old mu- 
sician, 


Let 
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“Oh, I’m so glad you've come!"’ 
she cried, coming close. “Isn't it 
dreadful? I can’t find father any- 
where. I don’t know what I shall 
do.” 

“I'm alone too,”’ replied Queen. 
“Come: we ‘ll go home together.” 

They slipped out and away. Young 
Boyne had not come, yet: it was not 
his time. Queen went home with her 
timid companion. It was off her own 
track ; and she found the street unex- 
pectedly lonely and dismal when she 
had bidden the child good - night and 
heard the door shut upon her. She 
drew her cloak together and hurried 
along, wondering at her new-found 
timidity, startled by every sound, 
crossing over to avoid a policeman on 
a corner, scurrying fearfully past a 
casual passer - by. She had not thought 
of it before, but she could not remem- 
ber of having ever been out late alone, 
and she did not find that she liked it. 

She came to Straight street, and felt 
more at home. She walked along a 
block or two, looking out for the boy. 
It was about his time, and that was 
his way. She heard rapid walking 
behind her; then it came closer, and 
some one came up and walked by her 
side. She looked round, and drew 
back. It was a large, over-dressed 
man. 

“So, Guinevere ’s alone in the wild- 
erness,”’ he said. ‘‘ She must let me be 
her Launcelot, and see her to her cas- 
tle.” 

“What do you want, sir?’ she de- 
manded, haughtily. ‘‘ You mistake. 
I don’t know you. Go your own way. 
I want no company.” 

“You do know me,” he said. ‘ Mr. 
Heaviman introduced me. You can't 
have forgotten.” 

“T told him I did not want your ac- 
quaintance. You heard me. You 
have pursued me long enough. If you 
are a gentleman, you will go about 
your business and leave me alone.” 

His manner changed to a rougher 
one. He grasped her arm and doubled 
it under his own. 
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“Come, now,” he said. “ Don't be 
quite so high -flown. It do n't become 
a dancing -girl, like you. That'll do 
on the stage. You've bothered me 
long enough. You've had your turn, 
and now it's mine. You'd better 
come quietly. You'll only make a 
row and hurt yourself.”’ 

“Let me go!” she cried out, pas- 
sionately. ‘‘ How dare you, sir? Let 
me go, I tell you! I'll scream! I'll 
call the police!" 

“Do,” he answered. “See, here 
comes one, now. Have me arrested.” 
Then, as she made towards the officer 
eagerly, he added, “ Don't be a fool, 
now. He won't believe you. Ladies 
do n't usually choose this hour to walk 
the streets alone.” 

She pushed toward the approaching 
watchman, and appealed to him ex- 
citedly. The man stared offensively, 
and the ruffian waited till she had 
done. Then he said: 

“Look here, my friend, do n't med- 
dle in this, now. They can ’t keep her 
home. Friend of the family, you 
know. Trying to make her go home, 
that 's all.” 

He appeared to shake hands with 
the officer. The policeman nodded 
and stared knowingly, growled some- 
thing about “a dead set,” and “a bad 
lot,"" and moved away on his beat. 
She was dumb with shame and fear, 
then. She trembled with horror at the 
intolerable insult of the two men’s 
words, and sought vainly for refuge. 
If she fought and cried out, no one 
would believe her. He was very 
strong, and held her relentlessly. 

“You seeit’s no use,” he said. 
“Come on, now. You would n’t let 
me come with you, now I’m —— if 
you do n’t come with me.” 

He dragged her so several blocks. 
On a corner she taught hold of a post 
and held on with all her might. 

“ Now what 's the use?” he half ex- 
postulated, half threatened. ‘You 'll 
only expose yourself again. I can get 
the police to help me, if I want them.” 

He tried to pull her away, but she 
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clung fiercely and silently. Her head 
turned from him, and the light of the 
lamp fell on her shrinking, horrified 
face. 

Baring had come home that even- 
ing about dusk, still, slow, and un- 
pleasant to look at. He was absent 
at dinner, and ate little or nothing. 
He lounged about restlessly awhile, 
and then went out again. Qucen had 
forgotten her night-key, and bidden 
Tommy get it from Mrs. Jones and 
fetch it when he came to see her home. 
He had been on this errand, and was 
coming away from Queen's lodgings, 
when Baring accosted him. Baring 
knew the boy well enough, and that 
he went out with Queen. He wanted 
to know more, but the boy was dis- 
creet. Baring made him come with 
him, and they had some refreshment. 
They went into the minstrels awhile. 
When they came out, they had some 
more refreshment. Baring gave the 
boy wine, and at last found all that he 
knew. He saw the unsteady boy 
home, after that, engaging to go and 
fetch Queen himself, and tell her that 
Tommy was sick. It was nearly time 
for the piece to be done, and he hur- 
ried along to be in time. He saw two 
people standing on a corner ahead. 
Coming nearer, he saw that one, a 
woman, was holding silently by the 
post, and the man trying to draw her 
away. Something drew him toward 
the place; and he came straight up 
and looked her in the face. 

“Oh, Queen !"" he said, “ is it you?” 

She broke away with a cry, and 
sprang to him. 

“Oh, George!" she cried. ‘Oh, 
the villain, the villain! Help me, 
George! Oh, 1'm so glad! He has 
hurt and insulted me horribly.”’ 

Baring took her in his arms and 
held her close an instant. Then he 
turned from her quickly, and sprang 
with a curse at thé ruffian’s throat; 
and the fellow answered with an oath, 
and struck him in the face with some- 
thing heavy and hard, and felled him 
upon the stones. 
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“You go to him fast enough,” he 
sneered at Queen. “ You can go to 
him, now, and to the devil! I guess 
I've spoiled his beauty for you.” 

Baring heard the words, and groped 
blindly to his knees. But the villain 
had turned back in the shadow, and 
was gone. 

* Oh, never mind me, George!" she 
sobbed. ‘Oh, he's nearly killed you! 
What shall I do?” 

She caught her handkerchief, tore 
it, and bound up his face as she could, 
crying and bemoaning his pain and 
disfigurement. He did not mind either, 
then. 

“ Do n't, Queen!” he pleaded through 
his bruised lips. “I'd suffer ten times 
that to help you. I don't care for it. 
I'd do anything for you. Can't you 
care for me, Queen? Can't you take 
me, now?" 

“Oh, don't ask me, George! I’m 
so sorry! but I can't. It would be a 
sin.” She turned away her face in 
helpless distress. 

They were kneeling under the lamp, 
as much alone asin a forest. At these 
words he turned hard and stern. He 
gotup. ‘ Come,” he said, in a muf- 
fled voice, ‘let me take you home.” 

He asked the fellow's name; but, if 
she knew, he could not make her tell 
him. She was frightened at his man- 
ner. They came to Creamer street, 
and to her house. 

“Now go straight to the doctor's, 
George,’ she said. ‘You'll let me 
know how you are? I shall be anx- 
ious till I hear. I owe you a great 
deal more than I did, and shall 
always be grateful to you. Good- 
night, George.” 

He held her hand a moment. 

“Queen,” he said, ‘‘ 1 may not see 
you again. I hope you'll be happy. 
Good - bye.” 

Some one came out of the door as 
she stood looking after him. It was 
Sterne. He expressed no surprise at 
finding her there alone. 

“Come in,” he said; “ you're ex- 
pected.” 
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She looked at him, and asked: 

“ What is it now?” 

“Your father,” he answered. “ He's 
lying very low.” 

They went up together. The land- 
lady came out and met them. She 
looked at Queen. 

“You know, then,” she said. 
Queen nodded. 

The woman left them; and Queen 
went through and knelt by the bed, 
took the white face in her hands, 
parted the straggling locks and brush- 
ed them back from the forehead. She 
laid her own beside it a little while; 
then stood up, calm and silent, and 
looked down upon the bed with head 
bent, her teeth closed over her lip, and 
her hands crossed before her. After a 
little she turned and came out and 
shut the door, moving as still and 
Straight as a spectre. Sterne was lean- 
ing against the window, and she stood 
by the mantel in silence, with her face 
turned away; and presently Sterne’s 
low voice was heard. 

“You 're alone now, Queen. 

And she answered, “ Yes, I'm alone 
now.” 

“ You can 't go back there,”’ he pur- 
sued. “ What will you do?” 

“TI don't know,” she said; “the 
world is wide.” 

“Oh, you're hard,” he complained. 
“You don't care for anything. You 
must not go away.” 

“What shali I do?" she answered. 
“ You take the bread out of my mouth, 
and say I shan't go for more. I saw 
you. I saw you throw the man over. 
It was brave of you, Henry. It took 
away my breath.” 

He came nearer to her, and looked 
in her face. 

“Never mind,” he 
will you do?” 

“T don’t know. 
should know best.” 

“Don't go at all. Come with me.” 

“Do you want me? Why?" She 
was still calm and queenly. 

“Why?” he retorted. ‘ Because 
you take the light out of all the world 


And 


said; ‘what 


Tell me: you 
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for me. Because, if you go, there's 
nothing left. Because you're alone, 
and I'm alone; and I want you more 
than everything else. Will you come, 
Queen ?”’ 

She turned with a quick quiver, and 
answered — 

“Yes: I'll come.” 

“Will you? When?” he asked, 
finding it hard to believe. 

And she answered with sudden pas- 
sion — 

“ Now — to-night! 
death!” 

She broke down then. Surely, it 
was no wonder. The tide of conflict- 
ing passions had flowed in from all 
sides and filled her till it overflowed 
and swept all before it. She shook 
and swayed with a passionate sobbing, 
and filled Sterne with distress and con- 
fusion. Then she told him convulsedly 
of Baring and the ruffian; poured out 
her wrath, her grief and regret, her 
pain, sorrow, happiness, in one turbu- 
lent flood. When Sterne heard about 
Baring, he was filled with concern, re- 
membering when their places were 
changed, and how dismal that was, 
and how honest and friendly Baring 
had been. 

‘I must go now, Queen,” he said. 
“| must go and see about poor George. 
I'll come back as soon as I can in the 
morning.” 

But she was no queen now. ‘“ You 
must n't go,” she said, ‘* You mustn't 
leave me alone; I'm afraid. I'll go 
with you, wherever you go.” 

He wondered at her, and doubted 
what he should do. 

“Come, then,”” he said; “‘ we'll go 
together.” 

They shut the door and went down. 
Henry knocked at the landlady’s door, 
spoke to her, and then they two went 
out and away together. Queen did 
not know or ask whither. She did not 
care. She had gone alone long 
enough. 

They walked street after street, and 
came by and by to a house they both 
knew. Sterne saw a light, and knew 


I'm tired to 
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that the old Doctor was sitting late 
over his work. He rang the bell, and 
they finally got admittance. The 
good Doctor came down to them in 
disorder and trepidation. He had 
known them both from infancy, christ- 
ened them, watched their growth, 
counselled and befriended them; and 
they both regarded him with a great 
kindness and veneration. They greet- 
ed him gravely; and he looked anx- 
iously from one to the other, and said: 

“ What is it, my children? Are you 
in trouble? Can I do anything for 
you?” 

** Doctor,’ answered Sterne, ‘ you 
know us both. We come to you to be 
married,” 

He saw that it was no time for ques- 
tioning, and knew that they must have 
reason for what they did. One or two 


of the family were called in quietly, the 
hushed, solemn service was said, the 
mutual vows fervently made, and the 
grave congratulations given and receiv- 
ed. Then Queen said: 


* You must go and see about George, 
now, Henry. Grace will keep me here 
to - night.” 

So it was quickly arranged, and 
Sterne came away. He ran round to 
Baring’s house ; he knew by his friend's 
window that he was not there. He 
whistled as he often had to call him 
out before. He had not expected to 
find him there. He knew by a feeling 
in his own heart that George would not 
be apt to go home; and George had 
more cause for anger than he. He 
went down to the theatre, but found no 
one; he looked into some of the eat- 
ing and drinking places that seem 
never to be shut, where he thought it 
likely he should find some of the thea- 
tre people; and in one of them, in a 
flaming basement, he found Baring 
with a seedy gentleman of an unmis- 
takably stagey flavor. He was enjoy- 
ing a supper at Baring’s expense, and 
apparently trying his best to repay 
him by giving some desired informa- 
tion. 

“Tall? Yes; farge gent,” Sterne 
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heard him saying. ‘ Wears beard — 
let me see.” 

Baring said something ; but his back 
was turned, and he spoke low. 

“Brown? Yes, you're right,” the 
old fellow went on, working away fur- 
tively with knife and fork. ‘ Whiskers, 
I mean,—sides. All beard, you know. 
Mustache ?"’ inquiringly, and glancing 
at Baring’s face for help.“ Yes, mus- 
tache, too; brown, same as sides.” 

Baring’s jaw was bound up, and 
there were red stains on the white lin- 
en. He was attracting a good deal of 
attention. A policeman had come in 
and taken a seat where he got a good 
view of him. As Sterne came close to 
him, he heard him ask for the man’s 
name or address. Sterne put his hand 
on his shoulder. 

“He does n't know anything about 
him,” he said. Baring started up and 
replied : 

“ That you, Sterne ? 
know about it?” 

“T know all about it. Come with 
me; you ‘Il get in trouble here.” 

Baring followed him out. 

“First thing, you must come and 
get your face patched up,” said Sterne. 

“T won't do it,”” Baring answered ; 
“T've got other business. What do 
you want?” 

“1 know all about this, | tell you,” 
Sterne rejoined. ‘1 know the man's 
name, and you know his face. I’m 
as much concerned in this as you are. 
Come and get that fixed, and then 
we ‘Il go look him up.” 

They hunted up a drug clerk whom 
Sterne knew; and while he sponged 
Baring's face, Sterne looked out some- 
thing in the directory. When Baring 
was plastered, he came over; and 
Sterne pointed out the place in the 
book: ‘* Newcome Holgrave, politi- 
cian, Americus Hotel.”” Then he shut 
the book, and they went away together. 
Baring carried a heavy cane. They 
went up to the “ Americus.” Baring 
waited while Sterne went into the 
office. The clerk reported that Hol- 
grave had not come in. He had a 
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place at Wheatfields, and often went 
up there. 

They went out to that suburban vil- 
lage. They inquired of early risers, 
and found the house about day - break. 
A servant was kindling a fire, and 
came to the window. She told them 
that Holgrave was not at home. She 
thought he was expected that morning. 
They walked back toward the station. 
The road led through fields, with 
houses here and there. They saw a 
man coming toward them; and pres- 
ently Baring said : 
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“Sterne, here he comes!" . 

When Holgrave came near, he 
knew Baring; and when he saw him 
plainly, he drew a pistol and fired, but 
missed. Baring struck him before he 
could fire again. Then they fell on 
him and beat him till they were tired. 

They packed Baring off for the 
mines that morning, and he has never 
since been East. He is a man of mark 
in the new country, a large proprietor, 
and a magistrate whom all good men 
like and honor, and rascals honor and 
fear. 

J. T. McKay. 


THE HOME AND TOMB OF BYRON. 


“ 1 would rather have a nod from an American than a snuff-box from an Emperor.’’—Syron. 


May that I reached the sacred pre- 
cincts of Newstead Abbey, the home 
and hetitage of Byron. A high stone 
wall runs along the eastern boundary 
for perhaps two miles, when you ar- 
rive at the main entrance. The walls 
retreat on either side with a graceful 
curve a distance of twenty yards, to 
where the handsome stone lodge of 
the. keeper is half hidden in foliage. 
In front of the gate, and at the side of 
the carriage-way, stands a mammoth 
oak, the prodigious boughs of which 
spread in all directions with symmetric 
regularity and proportion. Its size is 
unusual, and immediately arrests at- 
tention. On the opposite side of the 
turnpike is a large and elegant brick 
gothic cottage, known as “ The Hut,” 
an appendage of the estate, and once 
used for many years as an aristo- 
cratic house of entertainment for Bac- 
chanalian tourists. With much good 
taste, it has been converted into a pri- 
vate residence by the present possessor 
of Newstead, and leased to a gentle- 
man of wealth and quiet habits. There 
#3 nothing at this point either remark- 


[* was on a beautiful morning in 


able or suggestive, beyond the mere 
reflection that along the very road be- 
neath you, the wild poet once dashed 
in barouche or saddle. The serpen- 
tine carriage avenue winds off through 
the woods, and is soon screened from 
view by its leafy canopies. The park 
within contains about eight hundred 
acres, and is overgrown with young 
oak, beech, and larch trees. A mile 
farther southward, and the wall veers 
off to the right, and runs down towards 
the village of Linby, two miles away. 
When half way to Linby, I caught my 
first glimpse of the Abbey, a mile and 
a half to the right, its turrets and bat- 
tlements just peering above the forest 
that surrounds it. 

I established my headquarters at 
Linby. It was formerly a portion of 
the Byron domain, but is now a station 
on the Midland Railroad. Its appear- 
ance is quite picturesque. Its short 
thoroughfares all converge on an ob- 
long square, at either end of which is 
a small pyramid surmounted with a 
stone cross, erected centuries ago, in 
conformity with a general decree of the 
Church of Rome. It looks now just 
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about as it did in the poet's time, and 
for two hundred years preceding that. 
The only notable innovation is the 
railroad depot situated in the suburbs. 

In the evening my good-natured host 
volunteered to guide me on a twilight 
excursion to the Abbey. Following a 
narrew hedge-girt road for a mile or 
more, reached arickety old wooden gate 
which admitted us to the Byron estate. 
A plain lodge-house stood within, now 
deserted and dilapidated. From this 
on, a rough and neglected road con- 
ducted us half a mile farther through 
a dense grove of young larch, oak, 
elder, and ash trees, interspersed with 
clumps of bushy hazel. On either side 
of the road were the remains of stone 
quarries which have been worked for 
ages. The beautiful city of Notting- 
ham, ten miles distant, has been chief- 
ly built from their exhaustless supplies, 
and excavations are still progressing. 
The extensive cavities, partially refill- 
ed, and overgrown with shrubbery and 
tangled ivy, assumed a wild and rug- 


ged appearance in the uncertain twi- 
light, quite in keeping with the frame 
of mind in which one sets out to visit 


the former home of so gloomy a 
genius. As we penetrated deeper into 
the wood, its unpruned boughs met and 
interlocked above our heads; here and 
there a brook murmured musically on 
between low and mossy banks; and in 
the increasing dusk, the narrow vistas 
seemed worthy realms for the fanciful 
nymphs and satyrs of heathen mythol- 
ogy. After passing entirely through 
the grove, a wide one, we emerged 
upon a broad and magniticent macad- 
amized drive leading from a private 
railway station up to the Abbey. An 
iron gate was swinging open, and ad- 
jacent stood the keeper's lodge. Be- 
.yond it, the readway was bordered 
with occasional oaks, limes, beeches, 
and green Scotch firs. A brisk tramp 
of a mile brought us to a gentle emi- 
nence commanding a near view of the 
Abbey, rising majestically from its cir- 
cling sentry lines of towering oaks. 
The road sweeps around with so sud- 
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den a curve that you are brought face 
to face with it almost before aware of 
the fact. Darkness had by this time set 
in to such an extent that we could 
barely note the outlines. Bright lights 
streamed from the great windows of 
the baronial apartments, but failed to 
relieve the sombre aspect of the scene. 
I thought of the misanthropic Pilgrim: 
** The Childe departed from his father’s hall ; 

It was a vast and venerable pile ; 

So old, it seeméd only not to fall, 

Yet strength was pillar’d in cach massy aisle. 
Monastic dome! condemned to uses vile! 

Where Superstition once had made her den 

Now Paphian girls were known to sing and smile ; 
And monks might deem their time was come agen, 
If ancient tales say true, nor wrong these holy men,”” 


On the following morning I made a 
more comprehensive tour of inspection. 
It would be impossible to offer a better 
general description of the Abbey and 
environs than is found in the thirteenth 
Canto of * Don Juan,” beginning with 
the fifty-fifth stanza, and closing with 
the seventy-second. It was once “an 
old, old monastery,” and is now a 
* still older mansion.” Its architecture 
is a “rich and rare mixed Gothic, such 
as few specimens are yet left us."” It 
stands * embosomed in a happy valley, 
crowned by high woodlands.’ Before 
it lies *‘a lucid lake, broad as deep 
and transparent, and freshly fed by a 
river which takes its softened way in 
currents through the calmer waters 
spread The “wild fowls 
nestle in the brake and sedges, brood- 
ing in their limpid bed; the woods 
slope downward to its brink, and stand 
with their green faces fixed upon the 
flood.” The carriage-way passes close 
to the lake, the outlet of which “ dash- 
es into a deep cascade, sparkling with 
foam, until, again subsiding, its shriller 
echoes—like an infant made quiet— 
sink into softer ripples, gliding into a 
rivulet; and thus allayed, pursues its 
course, now gleaming and now hiding 
its windings through the woods; now 
clear, now blue, according as the skies 
throw their shadows.” 

A glorious remnant of the Gothic 
pile stands half apart in a grand arch, 


around,” 
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which once screened many an aisle. 
The first yet frowns superbly o'er the 
soil, and kindles feelings in the rough- 
est heart, that mourn o'er time’s and 
tempest’s power. Within a niche nigh 
to its pinnacle, twelve saints once stood 
sanctified in stone. These fell, not 
when the friars fell, but in the war that 
struck Charles from his throne, when 
each house was a fortalice. In a still 
higher niche stands the Virgin Mother 
of the God-born Child, with her son in 
her blessed arms, spared by some 
chance when all else was spoiled. A 
mighty window, hollow in the centre, 
and shorn of its glass of thousand col- 
orings, now yawns all desolate. But 
in the noon-tide of the moon, and 
when the wind is winged from one 
point of heaven, there moans through 
it a strange unearthly sound, which 
then is musical—a dying accent driven 
through the huge arch, which soars 
and sinks again. Amidst the court a 
Gothic fountain plays, symmetrical, 
but decked with carvings quaint— 
strange faces like to men in a masque- 
rade, and here perhaps a monster, 
there a saint. The spring gushes 
through grim mouths made of granite, 
and sparkles into basins, where it 
spends its little torrent in a thousand 
bubbles. The mansion's self is vast 
and venerable, with more of the mon- 
astic than has been elsewhere preserv- 
ed. The cloisters still are there, and 
the cells and refectory. An exquisite 
small chapel is unimpaired. The rest 
has been re-formed and replaced, and 
speaks more of the baron than the 
monk. Huge halls, long galleries, 
spacious chambers, joined by no quite 
lawful marriage of the arts, might 
shock a connoisseur; but when com- 
bined, form a whole which is irregular 
in parts, yet leaves a grand impression 
on the mind. Steel barons, molten in 
the neat veneration to silken rows of 
gay and gartered earls, glance from 
the walls in goodly preservation, and 
Lady Marys blooming into girls with 
fair locks, and countesses mature in 


robes and pearls. Judges in very for- 
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midable ermine are there. Also, bish- 
ops, attorneys-general ; generals, some 
all in armor of the old and iron time; 
others in wigs of Marlborough's mar- 
tial fold ; lordlings with staves of white 
or keys of gold; Nimrods, and here 
and there some stern high patriot 
stands, who did not get the place for 
which he sued. But ever and anon, 
to soothe the vision, fatigued with 
these hereditary glories, there rises a 
Carlo Dolce or a Titian, or wilder group 
of savage Salvatore’s. Here dance 
Albano boys, and here the sea shines 
in Vernet’s ocean lights; and _ there 
the stories of martyrs awe by Spagno- 
letto’s brush. Here sweetly spreads a 
landscape of Lorraine; there Rem- 
brandt makes his darkness equal light, 
or gloomy Caravaggio’s gloomier stain 
bronzes o'er some hermit's lean and 
stoic brow. 

I have merely stripped eighteen stan- 
zas of their redundancies, transposed 
them slightly, and changed the tense 
from past to present. The language is 
Byron's almost verbatim, and nothing 
could be more expressive or more high- 
ly and accurately descriptive. 

The Abbey is indeed situated in a 
“happy valley.” At a_ picturesque 
distance away, to the south and east 
of it, are swelling ridges thickly grown 
with trees. Being likewise covered, the 
hills to the west and northward seem 
higher than they really are. The broad 
lake that spreads away before it, is or- 
namented directly at its front, and on 
the shore opposite, with mimic stone 
fortresses, erected by William Lord 
Byron, the poet's grand-uncle and im- 
mediate predecessor. On a hill be- 
yond, rising from among a dense mass 
of oaks, is a mimic stone castle, with 
turrets and towers. ‘These fanciful ob- 
jects, being of not very small propor- 
tions, add greatly to the eftect of the 
landscape, especially at eve or by moon- 
light. The cataract referred to plunges 
down from a height of fifteen or twen- 
ty feet, and passes through a low arch 
underneath the carriage-road to the 


Abbey. There are several smaller 
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lakes on the estate, filled with fish, and 
covered with fowl and swans, and like 
the main one, surrounded by nature's 
cordon of living green. A great while 
ago, a lake existed larger than all the 
present ones combined, but its dyke 
was maliciously cut one stormy night, 
by some evil wisher of the family, and 
its beautiful outlines swept away, never 
again to be restored. These lakes are 
all the result of the patient labor of 
the monks and their vassals, hundreds 
of years ago, in the good old times of 
religious leisure and popular supersti- 
tion. The grand arch, so accurately 
described by the poet, is the most im- 
posing feature of Newstead, and is the 
only portion of the exterior which at 
all accords with the name of Abbey, 
or which will answer your expectations 
in that particular. The statue of the 
Virgin Mary still occupies its lofty po- 
sition as in Byron's time. The arch is 
exceedingly high, rising far above the 
major portion of the structure. It is 
as firmly built as its peculiar style will 
admit of, but is gradually crumbling 
away. I| found minute particles of it 
scattered over the steps at its front, 
and all around on the pebbied plaza 
adjoining. Instead of one “ mighty 
window,” asin the poem, there are two 
very large ones, and one of less size, 
formin.: an upper tier, while the grand 
entrance and others comprise a tier 
under them. But the central one is 
particularly referred to, since it is the 
only one shorn of its furnishings, and 
gives an air of desolation to the whole. 
The five pinnacles of the arch and 
supports are surmounted by small 
stone crosses placed there by the found- 
ers of the Abbey. The arch itself is a 
mournful thing of beauty, but is more 
especially eloquent in indicating the 
great age of the edifice, and the mag- 
nificence with which it was built. It 
seems strange that such a splendid 
place of worship should have been 
reared in the seclusion of the country, 
simply for the accommodation of a 
retinue of monks. The arch forms the 
extreme right of the west front, while 
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on the extreme left is a high square 
tower, with turrets at each corner, 
which was probably added by one of 
the Byrons. Between the arch and the 
tower is a long range of large windows 
which project out conspicuously some- 
thing after the fashion of our smaller 
bay windows, imparting a baronial air 
to the establishment. Under them, on 
the ground floor, everything partakes 
of the original character of the struc- 
ture. The main entrance is through a 
massive Gothic archway of stone, on 
the left of which is a row of seven 
narrow-pointed, cloister-like windows, 
the borders of which bear broken and 
defaced carvings and images. At the 
southwest corner is an L two stories 
high, extending out from the tower for 
a considerable distance. The main 
building is in the form of a hollow 
square, the court being flagged and 
adorned with a fountain as described 
in the poem. ‘The west front is the 
main and most imposing one. Direct- 
ly out from the south front is the oak 
tree which Byron planted with his own 
hand. It is still young in appearance, 
but is vigorous and carefully nurtured, 
and standing alone upon a smooth 
sward, its erect and graceful propor- 
tions are displayed to the best advan- 
tage. The east front looks across a 
succession of pleasure gardens and 
miniature lakes. The wall on the 
north side was formerly the south wall 
of the Abbey. 

After a few necessary preliminaries, 
I was admitted at the arch-way I have 
mentioned, and ushered into a hall 
with floor of stone and low arched 
roof of the same material. It was 
gloomy enough, and no very strong 
imagination would have been required 
to have detected cowled and shadowy 
anchorites stealing along its dusky 
confines. We next passed to a large 
reception-room, built after the same 
fashion, but from its superior size, ca- 
pable of more varied uses. It contain- 
ed a great deal of antique furniture, 
an extensive collection of rare and 
curious articles, several stuffed lions 
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and tigers slain in Africa by the pres- 
ent proprietor of the Abbey, and a 
general amalgamation of ancient and 
modern trophies of war and the chase. 
The impossibility of distinguishing the 
relics of the Byron family, if any were 
there, from the souvenirs added since 
their time, induced me to pass but a 
moment in this sunless and dungeon- 
like apartment. A low, narrow passage, 
more like the approach to a rocky cav- 
ern than a portion of a human habita- 
tion, conducted us to the Monk's Par- 
lor, a quaint, scholastic retreat, with 
its multitude of strange carvings, and 
its time-stained pictures of wild-look- 
ing recluses. The furniture was old 
and scanty, and the ceilings low, and 
floors of stone, as is the case through- 
out the lower story of the Abbey, 
which must have undergone but little 
change since the bead-counting monks 
departed. The sameness of its halls, 
rooms, and passages, dispossesses them 
of much of their interest. From the 
Monk's Parlor, a heavy stair-case of 
stone led us up to the poet's dressing- 
room. With the exception of its car- 
peting, it is just as he leftit. Its single 
window loeks out upon the court and 
fountain. Nothing here partakes of 
the character of an Abbey. Though 
small in size, the ceiling is high, and 
the floors of polished oak, carpeted. 
There is nothing pretentious in the up- 
holstery or furnishings, however — 
nothing whatever savoring of the aris- 
‘tocratic. The faded chintz curtains at 
the window hung there in his time. 
His neat dressing-case, with turned- 
down mirror, is also there, with fine 
but faded trappings. These latter are 
each fitted with a small square brass 
plate on which is engraved, *t This be- 
longed to George Gordon, Lord By- 
ren.” In like manner are marked all 
chairs, sofas, pictures, etc., throughout 
the mansion, which were in use in his 
time. Byron's private apartments are 
exceedingly democratic in appearance, 
and not at all in keeping with the re- 
mainder of the mansion. On the walls 
of his dressing-room are plain, uncol- 
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ored engravings of the colleges he at- 
tended at Harrow, Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge. Also, a large size engraving 
of “Gentleman Jackson,” his prize 
fighting trainer, in his arena costume ; 
and one of James Murray, his valet, 
for whom he entertained a great friend- 
ship, and to whom he often passed a 
glass of champagne from his table. 
With his pipe and glass in hand, Mur- 
ray's jolly phiz betokens him as hav- 
ing been not an ill-chosen servant for 
so gay and festive a master. In the 
hall, close to the dressing-room door, 
is a private stair-case leading to the 
roof, and screened by a flowing crim- 
son curtain. Adjoining the dressing- 
room is Byron's bed-room, with its 
heavily canopied and richly carved 
curious old bedstead, its finely wrought 
tapestry, and its oriel windows look- 
ing out upon the still bosom of 
the lake. It remains just as when 
he occupied it, and even his toilet 
articles are preserved. The carpet 
alone is removed. On the walls are 
additional Cambridge scenes, plain- 
ly engraved and framed, and also an 
engraving of his celebrated friend 
James Fox. The Monk's Chamber, 
where his valet slept, immediately ad- 
joins, the solitary window of which 
commands a fine view of the rear of 
the old Gothic arch. It is a snug, rab- 
binical little retreat, is well furnished, 
and contains six elegant small paint- 
ings which I wondered Byron had not 
transferred to his own room. 

Part way descending the staircase 
leading from the poet's private apart- 
ments, we moved through several long 
corridors, and entered the grand din- 
ing hall. This is a noble room, about 
forty by sixty feet in size, with a high 
vaulted roof from which depend a 
score of battle-flags, borne in strife by 
ancient members of the family. The 
floor is of stone, the panelling fantas- 
tically carved, and at one end is a ca- 
pacious gallery. Clusters of swords, 
rusty gauntlets, coats of mail, dented 
helmets, life-size portraits of kings and 
queens, and other reminders of the 
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past, are disposed along the walls. Be- 
neath them stand grim figures in armor, 
representing various knights and prin- 
ces of martial renown. The dining 
tables and furniture are of great age. 
A large and curiously carved chest 
bears the date of 1637. 

Next is Byron's private dining hall. 
The larger one is peculiarly adapted 
for state occasions, but for the accom- 
modation of a quiet half-dozen revel- 
lers, is much too capacious and far less 
desirable than the smaller and more 
favorite haunt. This latter is not des- 
titute of claims to elegance. ‘The fire- 
place is carved and ornamented, and 
bears on its sills and supports innu- 
merable pictures of kings, queens, and 
cardinals, as well as the gaudy arms of 
the family. The walls are hung with 
paintings, over which you might dream 
for hours. One of them is Rem- 
brandt's portrait, executed by his own 
hand. Neither Mary Stuart, Zenobia, 
or Cleopatra were ever so darkly beau- 
tiful as Rembrandt. Since he and 
Byron and Napoleon were the hand- 
somest men known to history, is it 
not possible that the highest type 
of intellect is naturally associated with 
the highest type of masculine beauty ? 
Do not god - like aspirations insensibly 
mould heroic features and expres- 
sions ? 

The chairs now in this apartment, 
clothed with tapestry embroidered by 
the Queen of Scats, and depicting 
#Esop’s fables, have been added within 
the last few years. Yet the table, the 
stands, and the sideboard, are just as 
Byron left them. It was here that the 
reckless Childe Harold “ spent his 
days in riot most uncouth, and vexed 
with mirth the drowsy ear of night.” 

In the library is a plaster cast of the 
poet, a red velvet sofa on which he 
loved to lounge after his nights of dis- 
sipation, a large number of his favorite 
volumes, a chair and sofa presented 
by Charles the Second, an arm chair 
presented by Henry the Eighth, and 
many other interesting heirlooms. Of 
paintings from life, there is a valuable 
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collection. Prominent among the 
kings is Henry's portly figure, who 
settled the Abbey and estates upon the 
family ; while the soft and voluptuous 
Nell Gwynne, and the sensuous and 
effeminate Hughes, usurp the foremost 
places among the sin- stained beauties 
of the Court. What must have been 
the state of public morals a few centu- 
ries ago, when noblemen admitted the 
portraits of royal courtesans into their 
libraries and parlors ? 

But truly ornamental is the picture 
of Sir John Byron, the first lord of 
Newstead. It is the delineation of a 
finished gentleman of forty-eight years 
or more, with kind eyes, large flowing 
beard, faultless hands, and aristocratic 
countenance. The expression is a 
combination of courage, hauteur, and 
benevolence. In a hall adjoining is a 
large engraving of the poet, with nu- 
merous other pictures, and the finely - 
adorned dispatch box on which he 
wrote his unfortunate proposal to Miss 
Millbanke. 

The sleeping chambers of the Abbey 
are spacious and numerous, and gave 
shelter, in times past, to many histori- 
cal characters. One of them was oc- 
cupied by Charles the Second over two 
hundred years ago. The curtains of 
the bed were once the property of the 
impetuous Prince Rupert; the coun- 
terpane was worked by Mary Queen of 
Scots; the walls are hung with costly 
tapestry, and with the portraits of 
famed beauties and maids of honor. 
In the dressing room adjoining are the 
portraits from life of Charles and his 
Queen, and of the Duchess of Marl- 
borough and other celebrities. In a 
chamber once occupied by Edward the 
Third, is a life portrait of the Queen 
of Scots, and, among other curious 
articles, the huge iron knuckler that 
did service at the front door of the 
monastery, seven hundred years ago. 
In the “ Duke of Sussex'’s room," is 
the portrait of a former Lady Byron — 
an ephemeral, fascinating creature — 
and the portraits of many ancient bar- 


ons. Its carpets are from Turkey, and 
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its tapestry from an old Spanish pal- 
ace. One of the rooms was occupied 
by Oliver Cromwell, the Protector, 
in 1627. Hanging from its wall, with 
democratic insolence, among the por- 
traits of high-born chiefs and powerful 
kings, is an engraving of Boatswain, 
the Newfoundland dog over whose re- 
mains Byron caused a monument to 
be erected. 

The grand saloon somewhat sur- 
prised me with its fine proportions and 
palatial equipments. The uncarpeted 
floor is formed of narrow strips of var- 
nished oak. The fire-place is of fine 
marble. The furniture is of the time 
of Charles the Second, and includes a 
splendid grand piano. The walls are 
covered with royal portraits. Conspic- 
uous among them is Phillips's life por- 
trait of Byron; and also a painting of 
a noble stag falling amid a pack of 
hounds — a striking emblematic exem- 
plification of the fate of the poet. Near 
the entrance is a tortoise and silver 
cabinet in which was once deposited 
the skull drinking-cup on which he 
caused his noted lines to be engraved, 
but which is now no longer to be seen. 
A tradition existed that, so long as it 
remained there, no heir would be born 
to the possessor of Newstead. The 
superstitious prediction proved true in 
three successive instances, and the cup 
was finally removed and buried — no 
one knows where. 

In a wide corridor, my attention was 
directed toa large collection of relics 
of the bard, consisting of a table on 
which he was accustomed to write ; his 
boxing gloves, foils, and manuscript 
folder; Boatswain's collar, and other 
heterogeneous and characteristic arti- 
cles. Also, several chairs, the cushions 
of which were embroidered by Ada 
Byron, ‘sole daughter” of the poct’s 
“house and heart,’ and a portion of 
the trunk of a small beech tree on 
which he inscribed with a knife on the 
occasion of his last visit to the Abbey, 
the following words: “ Byron 20 Sep- 
tember Wi4 elugustia.” PT. Barnum 


of museum notoriety, once offered 
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twenty-five hundred dollars in gold for 
it. Colonel Wildman, then proprietor 
of the estate, rejected the proposal in 
disgust. Near these relics stands a 
dressing cabinet once used by Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Chief among the other interesting 
portions of the establishment I visited, 
is the low, stone - vaulted room where 
the monks were once wont to distrib- 
ute alms to the poor, and the “ exqui- 
site small chapel”’ referred to in “ Don 
Juan,” which was a few years ago com- 
pletely restored ; the old cloisters, also, 
which are still extant, and exactly like 
those at Westminster. Byron's swim- 
ming room is a dark, prison-like apart- 
ment, with stone steps leading down 
into the water from a small, low en- 
trance. A more singular looking trap 
to drown aman in could scarcely be 
devised. The covered passage ways 
leading around the court are orna- 
mented with the antlers of deer, and 
other trophies. 

In the pleasure grounds directly east 
of the mansion is a diminutive, oblong 
lake, the sides of which are walled 
down with fificen feet of stone, while 
the grassy banks are formed in the 
shape of the frame of a mirror. It is 
called “ Mirror Lake,”’ and on a quiet 
day, when the water is glassy and 
still, the similitude is perfect. Not far 
away is the Monk’s Stew Pond, tike- 
wise of artificial construction, where 
the original proprietors of the domain 
their multitudes of delicious 
carp. This and other evidences con- 
vinced me that if the recluses were 
lean and haggard, it was more from 
pious fervor than constant fasting. Di- 
rectly to the rear of the Gothic arch, 
where a cemetery formerly existed, is 
the grave of Boatswain, with its re- 
markable monument. This sarcastic 
memorial consists of a circular pyra- 
mid of stone, a square block of granite 
fitted with four marbie panels, and 
the whole surmounted by a marble urn, 
The inscription is too well known to 
require being reproduced. It is said 
that Byron intended to have himself, 
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his mother, and his sister buried there, 
and that the three blank pancls were 
designed to bear their epitaphs. 

A little beyond the Stew Pond is the 
Devil's Wood, once the poet's favorite 
walk. 
posed many of his earlier poems. It 


In its dusky seclusions he com- 


consists of a wild growth of holly, yew, 
and beech trees. Down its centre runs 
a narrow avenue, at one end of which 
stands a large leaden Pandora, while a 
hideous looking Pan stares grimly up 
from the other. ‘These statues, known 
among the unlettered peasantry as 
“the Devil and his wife,” were erected 
by the Lord Byron who slew Mr. Cha- 
worth in a duel. It was upon one of 
the beech trees of this avenue that the 
poet carved his own and Augusta's 
name. From the border of the grove 
the rear of the Abbey presents a fine 
appearance, the hoary old arch being 
particularly prominent. All the outer 
buildings harmonize with the main 
structure, 

The garden views are of more than 
ordinary beauty, and a fitter place for 
the ineditations of the immortal author 
of “ Lara” and “ Manfred” could not 
be conceived of. Everything is calcu- 
lated to recall the past, and enunciate 
sage homilies on the vanity of human 
hopes and ambitions. Altogether, the 
Abbey is grand and impressive, and 
its associations and surroundings ro- 
mantic and inimitable. Once 
they become a sylvan and architectu- 
ral dream, to which the fancy loves to 
fondly revert. I quitted them with feel- 
ings of melancholy regret. Hitherto | 
had regarded the misfortunes of Byron 
with something of the sympathy we 
accord to the hero of a romance. 
They had seemed only ideal tribula- 
tions. But after seeing Newstead, | 
realized that he was no mere character 
of a fascinating drama; that his afflic 
tions had been actual and bitter ones; 
that they had been just as common- 
place as ours now are, and just as 
overwhelming and hard to bear. It 
was his sad fortune to dazzle the world 
with extraordinary genius, and to be 


seen, 
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racked with hidden pains while min- 
istering most to the delight of others. 
Let us deal gently with his memory. 


THE HOME OF MARKY CHAWORTH. 


Like Petrarch’s Laura, Byron's Ma- 
ry is immortally enshrined in_ poetic 
history. She was descended from an 
influential Nerman concerned in the 
assassination of Thomas 4 - Becket. 
Her grandfather was killed in a duel 
by a grand -uncle of the poct. As at 
the present time, her family held a high 
social position in Nottinghamshire. She 
was beautiful and accomplished, and 
was heiress cf Annesley Hall and es- 
tate, which immediately adjoin the 
broad lands of Newstead. The story 
and the fate of Byron's attachment for 
her are too well known to need repeti- 
tion. 

On the day following my visit to 
Newstead, I made an excursion to An- 
nesley. A _ fine road leads 
from the village up to the manor. The 
entrance is guarded by a stone lodge 
at the foot of an eminence. The park is 
extensive, and charmingly diversified 
by artificial lakes, sloping meadows 
over which herds of deer are always 

g, and innumerable clusters of 
oak, elm, and larch trees. On the 
right as you pass the lodge, is an inter- 
esting spot which the most casual 
reader of Byron will recognize at once 


smooth 


browsing 


as accuratcly described in that remark- 
able poem, “The Dream.” All his 
descriptions may be relied on, It is 
where he stood with Mary Chaworth 
as she watched across the valley for 
her approaching lover. Thus he paints 
the scene: 

** 1 saw two beings in the hues of youth 
Standing upon a hill, a gentle hill, 


Green and of a mild 


declivity, the last 
As "t were the cape of a long ridge of such, 
Save that there was no sea to lave its base, 
But a most living landscape, and the wave 
nd the abodes of mea 
cathing smoke, 

the hill 
Was crowned with a peculiar dinden 
Of tree 
Not by the sp 
These two, a maiden and a vouth, were there 


OF w ls and corn-fi 
at intervals, and w 

Arising from such rustic : 

fix'd 


s, in circular array, s 


tof nature but of man; 
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Gazing — the one on all that was beneath 

Fair as herself —but the boy gazed on her, 

And both were young and one was beautiful. 
ae oe wee Sé 6 

— Even now she loved another, 

And on the summit of that hill she stood 

Looking afar if yet her lover's steed 

Kept pace with her expectancy and flew.” 


The prospect from the crest answers 
the description in every particular. 
Hucknall, Linby, the city of Notting- 
ham ten miles away, and countless 
fields, farms, and habitations, meet the 
eye at every glance. In the time of 
Byron, the turrets of his own stately 
mansion were plainly visible, but the 
foliage of the great groves around it 
now totally screen it from view. Its 
location is easily fixed upon by the eye, 
however. The “peculiar diadem of 
trees in circular array "’ stands just as 
it did three quarters of a century ago. 
Leading down toward the “ cape" is a 
magnificent avenue of time-worn elms. 
The hall is half a mile distant, situated 
on a high ridge of hills, and is a large, 
ancient, and irregular pile of stone 
buildings, surrounded by artistically 
terraced gardens and a noble park of 
oaks. Within its walls occurred anoth- 
er of the scenes of “ The Dream," re- 
corded in the third stanza : 


“ There was an ancient mansion, and before 
Its walls there was a steed caparison'd : 
Within an antique Oratory stood 
The Boy of whom I spake; he was alone, 
And pale, and pacing to and fro: anon 
He sate him down and seized a pen, and traced 
Words which I could not guess of; then he leaned 
His bow'd head on his hands and shook, as 'twere 
With a convulsion — then rose again, 
And with his teeth and quivering hands did tear 
What he had written, but he shed no tears. 
And he did calm himself, and fix his brow 
Into a kind of quiet; as he paused, 
The Lady of his love re - entered there ; 
She was serene and smiling then, and yet 
She knew she was by him beloved ; she knew — 
For quickly comes such knowledge—that his heart 
Was darkened with her shadow, and she saw 
That he was wretched, but she saw not all. 
He rose, and with a cold and gentle grasp 
He took her hand; a moment o'er his face 
A tablet of unutterable thoughts 
Was traced, and then it faded, as it came; 
He dropped the hand he held, and with slow steps 
Retired, but not as bidding her adieu, 
For they did part with mutual smiles ; he passed 
From out the massy gate of that old Hall, 
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And mounting on his steed he went his way ; 
And ne’er repassed that hoary threshhold more.” 


Thus parted Byron and his Mary. 
The “antique oratory” is still shown 
to the occasional visitor, but its interest 
has been totally destroyed by the chan- 
ges made from its former appearance. 


THE TOMB OF BYRON, 


Two miles southeast of Annesley 
Hills, and three miles south of the 
Abbey, is the thriving little city of - 
Hucknall -‘Torkard, formerly one of 
the possessions of the Byron family, 
and now containing a population of 
about five thousand. It is noted as 
containing the poct’s tomb. The vault 
is an ancient one, in a,crumbling stone 
church fully eight hundred years old. 
I found the sexton without difficulty, 
and was soon conducted to the humble 
mausoleum of departed greatness. 

We entered the surrounding enclos- 
ure through an iron gateway, passed 
between long rows of decayed and 
time-worn slabs, the very inscriptions 
of which are ineligible, and arrived at 
the heavy and antique portals of the 
edifice. The rusty bolt moved back 
with a jarring sound, the studded oak 
door creaked on its hinges, and we 
passed in, ‘The stained windows dim- 
ly admitted the light, and the view 
that met us was like a glance into by- 
gone ages. The roof is high and 
vaulted—the floor paved with broad 
flags; the pews are straight and stiff, 
like so many boxes, destitute of orna- 
ment of any description, and so high 
that when one sits down within them 
he cannot be seen from the outside. 
They seem to be the very antipodes of 
comfort, and cushions are nowhere to 
be seen. This, for ages, served as the 
family chapel of the Byrons. On one 
side hangs a wooden frame four feet 
square, emblazoned with the royal 
arms of Great Britain. At another 
prominent place hang the arms of the 
Byrons. Passing down the aisle a short 
distance, you are shown the Byron 
pew, located directly under the desk 
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of the clergyman. It varies in no wise 
from the remainder, with the exception 
that the high board siding is lined on 
the inside with green baize, now faded, 
torn, and tattered. On each of the 
four sides is a plain, uncushioned plank 
seat, for the accommodation of three 
persons. The floor is uncarpeted, and 
you look in vain for anything to indi- 
cate the rank of the former occupants. 
They did homage at the shrine of Je- 
hovah, not as lords and ladies, but as 
dependent creatures of clay. The 
pew is now rented to a parish farmer, 
and with the exception of its worn con- 
dition, is exactly as when used by the 
magnates of the Abbey. At the rear 
end of the church is an elevated stone 
platform, underneath which repose the 
mouldering remains of eighteen or 
twenty members of the family, includ- 
ing those of the poet, his mother, and 
his daughter Ada. This is so far as is 
known, but another vault is supposed 
to exist under this one, containing the 
ashes of still more ancient members 
of the line. Visitors have no access 
to either, however, for the reason that 
several workmen would be required to 
raise the cumbersome flags that seal 
up the stone stairway leading down to 
them. The sexton had several times 
entered the first one, and informed me 
that it is quite capacious. On the left 
hand side, looking toward the rear of 
the church, some sixteen or eighteen 
lead coffins, containing the Byrons, are 
bent out of shape, smashed out par- 
tially flat, and piled one above another 
like corded railroad ties. Who had 
perpetrated this indignity he was un- 
able to say. In the centre of the vault 
stand three rude stone benches, about 
three feet high. The coffin of the poet, 
covered with plain black velvet, rests 
upon the middle one. At his right lies 
the coffin of his mother, and at his 
left the coffin of his daughter. On the 
floor beneath is a small wooden box, 
covered with black velvet, which is 
said to contain his heart. 1 once read 
the newspaper account of a revolution- 
ary battle in Greece, in which it was 
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stated that the Greeks were defeated, 
and, in the precipitate retreat that en- 
sued, lost the casket containing his 
heart iz a morass. ‘That they once 
possessed it, is well known. If, how- 
ever, this box really contains it, Eng- 
lishmen should blush with shame that 
it is thus left mouldering under foot, 
unhonored and uncared for. 

In the church wall above the vault 
and platform, and darkened with cob- 
webs, is embedded a plain tablet of 
white marble, two and a half feet 
square, with a border of black, on 
which the following unpretending lines 
are inscribed : 


**In the vault beneath, where many of his an- 
cestors and his mother are buried, lie the remains 
of George Gordon Noel Byron, Lord Byron, of 
Rochdale in the county of Lancaster, the author 
of Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. He was born in 
London on the 22d of January, 1788. He died at 
Missolonghi, in Western Greece, on the roth of 
April, 1824, engaged in the glorious attempt to re- 
store that country to its ancient freedom and re- 
nown. His sister, the honorable Augusta Mary 
Leigh, placed this tablet to his memory.” 


Of all the myriads who have dwelt 
with delight on the bright creations of 
his fancy, the woman whom Mrs, Stowe 
so causelessly slandered has been the 
only one to erect so much as a simple 
stone to his memory. Above the tablet 
hung a faded wreath of laurel, which 
I was gratified to learn had_ been 
placed there by one of my own coun- 
trymen—by Joaquin Miller, the bard 
of the Sierras, 

Underneath the tablet is a rough 
painting of the Byron arms, on can- 
vas, consisting of a shicid surmount- 
ed by a large crewn, and divided into 
four squares, on two of the latter of 
which are boars’ heads and other de- 
vices. Beneath the shield a streamer 
is painted, bearing the motto of “ Crede 
Byron.” For years this coat of arms 
was merely tacked to the wall, and a 
Pharisaic clergyman once proposed to 
shove it in the fire. A liberal-minded 
lady visitor, however, forwarded from 
London a plain rustic frame and glass 
for it, in which it is now encased. The 
tablet to the poet's memory will not 
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begin to compare with others affixed to 
the walls to celebrate the virtues of de- 
parted villagers, never heard of a 
league from their native homes. By- 
ron’s tomb is an utter disgrace to Eng- 
land. It is even now preposed to pull 
down the shattered old fabric that pro- 
tects it, and in such a case it would be 
interesting to his admirers in foreign 
lands to know what disposition will be 
made of his remains. 

Reside his tablet is a smaller one, 
surmounted with a coat of arms in 
marble, inscribed with the motto, **/.a- 
bor ipse Voluptas,”” and reading as 
follows: 

“In the Byron vault below lie the remains of 
Augusta Ada, only daughter of George Gordon 


Noel, sixth Lord Byron, and wife of William, Earl 


of Lovelace. Born i6th December, 1815. Died 


27th November, 1852. Rest in peace.” 


On the wall opposite is that of an 
ancestor, on which is traced the follow- 
ing quaint and interesting legend : 


a vault, is the body of Richard 
with the rest of his family, being 


** Beneath, in 
Lord Byron, who, 
brothers, faithfully served King Charles the First in 
the civil war; who suffered much for theif loyalty, 
and lost all their present fortunes; yet it pleased 
God so to bless the h st endeavors of the said 
Richard Lord Byron that he re - purchased part of 
their ancient inheritance, which he left to his pos- 
terity ; with a laudable memory for his great picty 
and charity, he departed this life on the 4th day of 
October, Anno Domini, 1679, in the 74th year of 
his age. In the same vault is interred the Lady 
Elizabeth, his first wife, daughter of George Rus- 
sell, Esq., by whom he had no children: and ye 
Lady Elizabeth, bis second wife, daughter to Sir 
George Booth, knight and baronet, who appointed 
this monument to be erected to the memory of her 
dear husband, and for 
acquired a name better than by sons and daugh 

os 


her great piety and goodness 


ters. 


On the fifty-fourth page of the par- 
ish burial book is an entry as follows: 


“ Name, George Gordon Noel Byron, Lord By- 
Missolonghi, in Western 

Buried, the v6th of July. 
Charles 


ron. Adede, died at 

Greece, April rgth, 1824 
Age, 36. Ceremony performed by Rev 
Nixon.” 

Lying on the table is a tattered piece 
of parchment, headed by the Byron 
arms, and reading: ‘ The Honorable 
Catherine Gordon Byron, of Gight, 
Mother of George Lord Byron, and 
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lineal descendant of the Earl of Hunt- 
ley and Lady Jean Stuart, daughter of 
King James the First of Scotland. 
Died in the 46th year of her age, 
August 1st, 1811."" The same is said to 
be engraved on a silver plate on her 
coffin, 

During a conversation that ensued, 
the sexton stated that some years ago 
a middle -aged lady from a distant city 
called at his cottage and requested ad- 
mittance to the chapel. Her wish was 
gratified. Having occasion to retire 
for a few moments, on returning, he 
surprised her in the act of kneeling 
down and kissing the flag-stones 
above the tomb. Her name and rank 
he never asceriained, nor, indeed, did 
he ever attempt to; but her dress and 
air were those of a person of wealth 
and refinement. About eight years 
ago, an elderly lady of foreign accent, 
passed some days in the vicinity of 
Hucknall, visiting Newstead Abbey 
and Annesley Hills. Her retinue and 
appearance were those of a woman of 
distinction ; but she carefully conceal- 
ed her name and identity. Her coun- 
tenance indicated great former beauty. 
One morning she was driven down to 
the church in a splendid equipage, and 
after being admitted, requested to be 
left alone fer half an hour. The sex- 
ton and her servants withdrew. At 
the termination of the time designated, 
they re-entered, to find her seated 
near the vault, her cheeks bathed in 
tears, and her eyes swollen with weep- 
ing. On the following day she de- 
parted for London; and Col. Wild- 
man, then proprietor of the Abbey, 
dispatched a servant to ascertain of 
the sexton how she had deported her- 
self at the tomb. She was afterwards 
discovered to have been the Countess 
Guicciola, the poet's Italian companion 
and friend. 

Outside the church is the grave of 
“the white lady,” a mysterious crea- 
ture who followed Byron's remains 
home from Greece, and whose name 
and previous history haye never been 
learned. She closed her life in the 
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vicinity of Newstead, and, before her 
death, requested to be buried as near 
to him she had loved as possible. ‘The 
use of the tomb being denied, a grave 
was excavated on the outside, closely 
adjoining the wall of the vault; and 
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there she now reposes. Not even a 
rough stone distinguishes her resting - 
place. It is known only by a mound 
of turf. Who can tell what strange 
heart - history is hidden there ? 

Clint Parkhurst. 


“CHINESE CHEAP LABOR.” 


; ore the significant facts of the day 
is the report in the religious papers of 
the different s¢a¢as of our missionaries in 
China and Japan. If the reports are cor- 
rect, the missionaries in the former country 
are subjected to every annoyance and per- 
secution at the hands of both rulers and 
people, while in the latter cmpire they are 
honored, respected, and afforded every fa- 
cility for their work, Is it not barely pos- 
sible that this difference is somewhat con- 
nected with the difference in the condition 
and treatment of the two races upon our 
own shores? While we are /é#ing and 
feasting the representatives of Japan, a bit- 
ter war is being waged, upon the Pacific 
shore, against the immigrant Chinese. All 
classes seem to be combined against them 
And 
as numbers of them are constantly return- 
ing to their native land, is it not probable 
that they bear with them the tale of the 
cruel abuse to which they have been sub 
jected in the Great Republic, and that the 
report tends to embitter the inhabitants of 
the Celestial Empire against us as a nation, 
and that they seize upon this opportunity to 
retort this abuse upon our missionaries as 
our representatives ? Certainly, if it be an 
object with us to cultivate friendly relations 
with China, and thus to secure the control 
of the immense and lucrative trade which 
the advancing tide of events is now setting 
in motion from their hitherto barred ports, 
nothing can be more senseless and suicidal 
than this strange and unnatural hostility to 
their emigrants. It is idle to suppose that 
we can obtain those rights and privileges in 
their own land which we refuse to their 
people here; and worse than idle to expect 
to cultivate amity with a nation whose rep- 


in the most uncompromising hatred. 


resentatives in our own community we treat 
not only with contumely but with absolute 
personal abuse, which oftentimes rises to 
the height of unprovoked and unpunished 
murder, 

And stranger yet is the fact that among the 
most zealous in their opposition to “Chinese 
labor,” and to the granting of social and 
political equality to the Chinese here, are to 
be found many who for years have been 
prominent in the advocacy of so - called 
“ human rights,’ and have moved heaven 
and earth in the cause of negro suffrage. 
If their theories of race and color are cor- 
rect as applied to the negro, they are a 
thousand times more so as applied to the 
Chinese ; and_ the inconsistency of their 
conduct is so glaring as to lead one to won- 
der at the impudence which dares to main 
tain precisely antipodal theories as applied 
to the two races. The spirit of our age 
and nation is swiftly tending toward the 
breaking down of every barrier of race ; 
and there is no reason on earth why the 
Chinaman alone should be excluded from 
its operation, and from whatever benefit 
The 
reason given for the granting of negro suf 
frage is * the God - given rights of humani 
“” 


a mind capable of cultivation to the stand 


may result from its progress. sole 


The negro, it is argued, has a soul, 
ard of his Caucasian brother; he is a 
“man and a brother,’ and as such is en 

titled to all the rights, civil and political, 
which attach to the Caucasian blood. Very 
good, so far as it goes. But is not the Chi 

naman, too, a “ man anda brother” ? Has 
he not also a soul and a mind capable of 
cultivation, and is he not, equally with the 
negro, entitled to ashare in the “ God 

given rights of humanity "’ ? 
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As between the two races, the balance- 
sheet is undoubtedly in favor of the “ Hea- 
then Chinee.”” Thrifty, frugal, provident, 
and above all proverbially industrious, apt 
to learn, quick to imitate, careful and pains- 
taking in all he does, free from those 
vicious propensities which characterize the 
unrestrained African, and hence easily man- 
aged as an individual or in communities, 
he is in every respect immeasurably supe- 
rior to the negro; and that cold, calculating 
philosophy which places him literally under 
the negro’s heel,is false to the truths of hu- 
man nature and degrading to humanity 
itself. 

Again, the greatest barrier to the recove- 
ry of our Southern States from the devas- 
tation and ruin of the war, is in the lack of 
cheap labor, and in the shiftlessness, im- 
providence, laziness, and almost utter un- 
controllability of those negroes who con- 
descend to exchange the halls of legislation 
for the plough and the hoe, and to work, 
as their white brethren are forced to do, for 
a living. So long as the present condition 
of things continues, the South can never 
recuperate, and the vast resources of the 
fairest portion of our continent are utterly 


lost to the nation. The readiest solution 
to the labor problem seems to lie in the 
employment of Chinese labor. At all 
events, it is an experiment worth trying; 
and from our knowledge of the frugal and 
industrious habits of the race, we do not 
hesitate to assert our belief that the rice, 
cotton, and sugar fields of the South can be 
far more successfully cultivated by Chinese 
labor than by that of the negro in his pres- 
ent condition. If this belief be correct, it 
is worse than folly for us to refuse to avail 
ourselves of that source of labor supply 
which Providence seems to have cast upon 
our shores at the precise time when it is 
most needed. ‘The Chinese should be en- 
couraged rather than repulsed. Their con- 
dition here should be ameliorated by every 
means in our power, and every inducement 
of employment and of comfort should be 
held out to draw them to our shores. And 
if, when once established in our communi- 
ty, they cannot be Christianized and made 
a useful and profitable element of our so- 
ciety, then all our theories of negro equali- 
ty are blown to the winds, and every color 
but our own should be expelled from the 
land. 


AT PEACE. 


WATCH the distant mountain heights 
Half veiled*from view ; 
The mist - wreaths touched with changing lhghts 


Are faintly blue. 


I hear the sounds of dawning day ; 


I note the thrill 


Each tiny breeze sends o’er the bay 


Where ships lie still. 


And in my heart, half - veiled from sight 
Great thoughts uprise ; 

Like mountains lost in mist and light, 
They touch the skies. 


Like music from a distance brought, 


~ Wordless yet sweet, 


They fill that mystic realm where thought 


And feeling meet. 


All worldly discords sink to rest ; 


In glad release, 


I lean my head on Nature's breast, 


My soul at Peace. 


Mrs. William Wells. 





